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ISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL.— 
GALLERY for the Exhibition and Sale of the 
British Artists IS OPEN daily, from Ten in 
till Five in the evening. Admission 1s.; 
ls. WILLiaM BARNARD, Keeper. 
S’ AND AMATEURS’ CONVER.- 
ZIONE.—The Members are reminded that 
DND MEETING of the Season will take 
—— *S TAVERN, on WEDNESDAY, 
ARCH. 


UNION, ISLINGTON and NORTH 
: N.—S iption to the Annual Distri- 


“street; to Mr. Tucker, 
ferary Society; or to the Bankers, Messrs. 
eg Oa .» Clement’s-lane. 


» 7. W. Bentiey, 
W. H. Burrerrie.p, } Hon. Secs. 
APOLLO ASSOCIATION, (or ART- 
WON) of NEW YORK, to BRITISH ARTISTS. 
titution, the first and only one of the kind in 
id States, and similar in plan to the Art- 
London, is now in successful operation, 
bout 4000 Members. 
i-Annual Exhibition is given of the works of 
n and Foreign Artists; and the surplus funds 
ed to the purchase of pictures, for distribu- 
lot among the Members. 
h Artists, who may wish to send specimens of 
orks for exhibition and sale, may do so through 
dersigned, who will give all necessary parti- 
Gerorce P. Putnam, Hon. Sec, 
iley and Putnam, Stationer’s Hall Court. 


CHING CLUB.—A few of the large paper 
Proof Copies of THE DESERTED VILLAGE, 
ed by THe Ercuine CLuB, remain, and may 
on application to Mr. S. Redgrave, the Secre- 
exe Park Gate, Kensington Gore; or to 
ths, 14, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. 
Ercuine CLuB are now engaged in the illus- 
of Milton’s Poems, “ l’Allegro,” and “ Pen- 
” on a similar plan. 
ATION FOR THE PURCHASE OF BRITISH 
ENGRAVINGS. 
E COMMIITEE beg to intimate, that 
ithe SUBSCRIPTION LISTS for 1842 are now 
» and request intending Subscribers to insert 
james as soon as possible. 
Object of this Association is to cultivate a taste 
‘ine Arts, and to encourage native talent, by 
stribution among its Members of Engravings 
ndard reputation, the productions of British 





bscription of Five Shillings constitutes mem- 
ip; but a Member may subscribe for any number 
The whole of the funds are expended each 


engravings, selected by a Com- | 


p paschadin 
the Members, and distributed by ballot ata 


Meeting of the Association, called by public | 


ment. 
ption Lists lie with the Honorary Secretaries. 
NEWLANDS, Architect, 9, Argyle-square, 
rgh, Secretary. 
ary Secretaries for London: — ANDREW 
» Bookselier, 6, Skinner-street, Snow-hill; 
DER WILSON, Engraver, 28, Thanet-street, 
rescent, 





Now ready, 
HE PORTRAIT OF THE RIGHT HON. 
LORD STANLEY, M.P. Beautifully engraved 
by F. C. Lewis, Esq., after the original, drawn from 
life, the same size as the oy site heads of the 
“Duke of Wellington” and “ Sir Robert Peel,” b 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, just published by Messrs. H. 
Graves and Co. 

Price—Prints #1 1s. ; Proofs with Autographs, £2 2s. 
. ng H. Groves and Co., gg Pa ar] 
shers, by special a intment, er Majesty a 

H.R.H. Prince Albert 6, Pall-mall. 
NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION, 

IN ONE VOLUME, QUARTO, 
Ppecounsss delivered to the STUDENTS 
of the ROYAL ACADEMY 

BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOMDS. 
Illustrated by Explanatory Notes «1d Plates, 
By Jonn Buanet, F.R.S. 

London : James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 


Immediately, in ! vol., royal 4to., price 16s., 
KETCHES FOR RUSTIC WORK; 

Including BRIDGES, GARDEN BUILDINGS, 
SEATS, FURNITURE, -» 18 plates. The Scenic 
Views in the Tinted style of Zincography; with des- 
criptions, and estimates of the Garden Buldings. By 
T. J. Ricauti, Architect. 

“This work, in addition to the lodge, Winter- 
house for Plants, Pigeon-house, ing-cottage, &c., 
contains a Design for a Gardener’s'Cottage, with Fruit- 
rooms, &c., constructed exactly a the principles 
advocated by Dr. Lindley in the “ ener’s Chroni- 
cle”? for September 18th, and Octobér 2nd, 1841. 

James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 


Just published, in royal 4to., price #1 5s. bound, 
USTIC ARCHITECTU RE— 
Picturgs@vuE Decorations oF RURAL 
BuILpDINGs in the Use of Roven Woop, THatcn, 
ETc. Illustrated by Forty-two Drawings; consisting 
of Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Perspective Views ; 
the Doors, Windows, Chimney Shafts, &c., drawn 
geometrically to a large scale; with descriptions and 
estimated costs. By T. J. Ricauri, Architect. 

“ We have repeatedly and strongly recommended 
this elegant and useful Work, and can safely say, that 
we think no gentleman who purchases it will be disap- 
pointed.’’—Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine. 

James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 








Published in 4to., Price #4 10s. in French Boards; 
and on Royal Paper, 4to., with proof impressions of 
the Plates, and a Portrait of the Author, Price £7 7s., 

A TREATISE ON PAINTING. In Four 

Parts. Illustrated by One Hundred and Thirty 

Etchings from celebrated Pictures of the Italian, Ve- 


| netian, Flemish, Dutch, and English Schools; and 


Wood Cuts. By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S, 

1. On the EDUCATION of the EYE. Second Edi- 

tion. Price #1 5s. 

2. On COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. 

in boards, 

3. On LIGHT and SHADE. Fifth Edition. 

18s. in boards. 

4. On COLOUR. Fourth Edition. Price #1 11s. 6d. 

in boards. 

This work is particularly recommended to the Stu- 
dents in Art in the New Edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica—See the article on Drawing. 

James Carpenter, Bond-street. 


Price 15s. 


Price 


CHILDE HAROLD ILLUSTRATED. 
Now ready, royal 8vo., £2 2s., or Indian Proofs, £3 3s., 


HILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. By 

Lorp Byron. A new and peentiety Iilus- 

trated Edition, embellished with Sixty engravings by 

Finden, from original ppg made i 

ists, and a portrait of Byron 

dress, by Phillips, never before engraved. 
LIST OF PLATES, 


mS... os 
13 Temple of Jupiter .. 
14 Gibraltar .. .. .«. 
15 Malta .. 
16 Ithaca. . 
17 Yanina 
18 Zitza . . od 
19 Tepaleen .. .. «. 
20 Dance of Palikars .. 
i. were 
22 Constantinople. . 
23 Colonna a2 
24 Marathon .. 
Se as: sok. ae, he ee 
26 Maison de Roi, Brussels 
i... eee 
28 Drachenfels . 
29 Ehrenbreitstein 
30 Aventicum.. 
31 Mont Blanc 
32 Rousseau. . 
33 Lake Leman 
34 Chillon .. .. «- 
35 Ouchy (Lausanne) .. 


SS VOREED. ce. oe.s-00 

37 St. Mark’s.. .. 

338 Steeds of Brass.. .. 

39 Petracrh’s Tomb at Arqua.. 

40 Petrarch’s House .. 04 

Wh EE ce bs. 00 

42 Florence .. .. «. 

43 Venus de Medicis .. 

44 Santa Croce 

45 Thrasimene .. .. .«. 

46 Temple of Clitumnus .. 

47 Sovactes .. .. «2 - 

Sp Bees... oe. 08: es 

, RS ee teers 

50 ‘Tomb of Cecilia Metella 

51 Rome.—Column of Phocas.. 

52 Fount of Egeria a 

53 Rome.—Coliseum ,, 

54 The Gladiator os 08. 20). .08 

55 Rome.—Interior of the Coliseum 

56 Moleof Hadrian .. .. .. «+ 

57 Rome.—St. Peter’s (Interior) 

| 68 The Laocoom .. .. «- «- 

| Cl Sse 0. tae cae Lietn 

OM? 8 WR erase ee 

*,* Copies of the work are always kept 
bound in morocco, and a few sets of the Plates on I 

paper, can be had in a Portfolio. Price #4. 48. 


John Murray, Albermarle-street. 
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FRESCO AND ENCAUSTIC PAINTING. 
Now in press, and shortly will be published, price 58., 
TREATISE ON FRESCO AND EN- 
CAUSTIC PAINTING ; by EvGento LatILta ; 
showing in detail the methods practised by the Greeks 
and Italians, with the various Stuccoes, Colours, and 
Mediums, as well as manner of applying them. Also, 
an improved Method of Paintung Cartoons; with 
Observations upon Mural Decoration generally. 
Published by the Author, 78, Newiman-street ; and 
to be had of the Artists’ Colourmen. 


This day is published, ir 
OSCOE’S SOUTH WALES, new edition, 
with 50 steel Engravings, and a coloured Map. 

This greatly improved edition is published at #1 5s. 

cloth extra, and #1 15s. morocco extra, and is uni- 

form with the new edition of Mr. Roscoe’s “ North 

Wales.” The morocco copies are bound in the best 

manner, and form superior and elegant volumes for 
presents. 

Tilt and Bogue; Simpkins and Co.; and Orr and 

Co., London. 





Now ready, post 8vo., 18s., 
ANDBOOK to the PUBLIC GALLERIES 
of ART in and near LONDON. With Cata- 
Looves of the Pictures, accompanied by Critical, 
Historical, and BiocgraPHicaL Notices. By Mrs. 
JAMESON. ah 

“ To each Gallery is prefixed a short historical and 
explanatory introduction, giving an account of its for- 
mation, its present state, the days and hours when 
open to the Public,”’ &c. - ‘ 

“ Mrs. Jameson has indulged in less of dissertation 
than we should have thought possible, producing in- 
stead, a Guide-Book of singular unity, clearness, and 
value. It could hardly be more thoroughly executed 
to keep aad ny of its title.” —Athenzum. 

ohn Murray, Albemarie-street. 


Now ready, post 8vo., 12s., : 
ANDBOOK of ITALIAN PAINTING. 
Translated from the German of KuGLeR, and 
Edited with Notes by C. L. Easriake, R.A. 
Extract from Editor’s Preface. 
“ This work is intended to supply a want long felt by 
endeavouring to acquire a knowledge of the 
rly History and Progress of the Art of Painting 
which no other English work supplies, viz., a short and 
easily intelligible guide, pointing out to the unlearned 
the leading style of Art—the perusal of which will 
serve as a fit preparation for a visit to the collections of 
Painting on the Continent, and in our own Country; 
while the remarks it contains with reference to the 
characteristics of Schools and individual Artists, re- 
commend it as a means of forming the taste.” 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 
Zs. & FIELDING’S WORKS. 
HE THEORY OF PAINTING. 3rd Edi- 
tion, much enlarged, royal 8vo. #1 6s. and 
iastrated with numerous Plates: to which is added an 
introduction to Painting in Water Colours, with an 
index of Mixed Tints, as also an Appendix, containing 
&@ Manual of Lithography. 

THE ART of *ALN TING in OIL and WATER 
COLOURS, for Landscapes and Portraits, including 
the preparation of Colours, Vehicles, Oils, &c., &c. : 
with numerous Plates. Imperial 8vo. 41 7s. 

A SYNOPSIS of PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE, 
Lineal and Aérial, 19 Plates, royal 8vo. #1 4s. 

‘THE ART of ENGRAVING, being an historical and 
distinct account of the different kinds of Engraving 
now inuse. Illustrated by numerous specimens of the 

engravers in each style. Royal 8vo. 12s, 
Ackermann and Co. 96, Strand. 


Now publishing, beautifully printed and neatly bound 
in cloth, price 7s., or in six parts at Is., illustrated 
with Water-coloured Engravings. 

aS COMPLETE GUIDE to the FINE 
5: containing full Instructions in Drawin 

Oil and Water-colour sy Portrait Painting, 

——— Painting, Miniature Painting, Perspective, 

hae ne? —— and Persian Painting, Flower 

. hography, Engraving on W ¥ 

&c., valuable Heciees.” . = ae 
Part. 1. contains—The Whole Art of Oil P 

2. Drawing and Sketching from Nature—s. 

in Perspective—4. Miniature Painting—5. Engravings 

on hey na ge Lithographic Drawing—6. Land- 
noting in Water-colours, &c. ; 0m- 

bite iia 0 Each part com 
; per, 19, High-street, Marylebone ; y 
Brittain, Paternoster-row. . Sas Ge Wr 


ainting— 
Drawing 


ATCLIFF’S PATENT IN KSTAND, 
the most complete yet offered to the public, in 
which the usual faults of inkholders—mouldiness 
corrosion, evaporation, and thickening of ink—are 
completely avoided. An immense improvement on the 
fountain and other inkstands now in use, and will 
prove invaluable in India and other hot climates, 
Sold by L. Booth, Duke-street, Portland-place ; and 
c. Pane mae in elegantly Bronzed, Or-molu, or 
— ngs, suitable for the Office and Drawing- 
Merchants and Foreign Orde 


— 18 supplied on liberal 


THE ART-UNION. 


M. W. TURNER, R.A., proposes to 


e PUBLISH, by Subscription, FIV LARGE 

PLATES, viz. :— , 
Dido and Aneas (morning of engraved by 

the chase) ......++-++0+++- %4 in. by 16, Smith 
Caligula’s Bridge ...-.----.-+- 24 — 16 Goodall 
Juliet, after the Masquerade.. 223 — 164 Hollis 
Mercury and Hersé (upright) 18; — 15 Cousins 
Crossing the Brook (ditto) .. 18} — 15 Brandard 


The plates are Mr. Turner’s own property, and may 
be cubscribed for separately; the issue to be strictly 
limited to 500, when the plates will be destroyed. ‘The 
impressions to be signed and numbered by Mr, Turner 
himself, and delivered in the order of subscription.— 
Subscribers’ names received only by Thomas Griffin, 
Esq., 14, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, where an impres- 
sion of each plate, and the prospectus of publication, 
may be seen between the hours of eleven and four, any 
day in the week except Monday. 


ADAPTED ror PRESENTS anp REWARD BOOKS. 
Recently published by ee and Co., Ave Maria- 
ne. 


1. 
HE ORIGIN, PROGRESS, and PRESENT 
CONDITION of the FINE ARTS in GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND. By W. B. SaRsFIELD 
TayLor, Curator of the Living Model Academy, &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo., with wood-cuts, price 21s. cloth. 


2. 
JT per ART of PAINTING in OIL 
and FRESCO. Translated, with considerable 
additions, by W. B. SarsrisLp TayLor, Senior 
Carator of the Living Model Academy, &c., with two 
chromatic tables, coloured. Post 8vo., 12s. cloth. 


3. 
HAUCER’S POEMS MODERNIZED. By 
Worpswortu and others, with Introduction, 
by R. H. Horne, &c. Small 8vo., 7s. 68. cloth. 


4. 
HE HISTORY and DESCRIPTION of 
FOSSIL FUEL, the COLLIERIES, and COAL 
TRADE of GREAT BRITAIN. By the Author of 
“ Treatise on Manufactures in Metal,” in “ Lardner’s 
Cyclopedia”. Second edition, 8vo., 14s. cloth. 


5. 
R. GREGORY’S HINTS, for the USE of 
TEACHERS of ELEMENTARY MATHEMA- 
TICS, and of SELF-TAUGHT STUDENTS ; with Se- 
lection of Miscellaneous ‘Tables, and an Appendix on 
the Geometrical Division of Plane Surfaces. 12mo., 

price 6s. cloth. 6. 
EIGHTLEY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Intended for Students, and those desirous of 
acquiring the important facts of the history in an 
impartial and compendious form, 3 vols., 8vo., price 

#1 lls. 6d. cloth. 


7. 

(reer ANIMAL KINGDOM. In Six- 

teen Volumes, with 814 Engravings. Translated 
by E. Grirriru, F.A.5., and Others. The small re- 
maining Stock reduced to the following prices :— 
Demy 8vo....formerly #26 8s. cloth, now 12 guineas. 
Royal 8vo., col. ,, 51 12s. 99 os 
Demy 4to., India proof, 52 16s. ° 24 pounds. 


THE WORKS OF THE LATE SIR DAVID 
WILKIE, R.A 


gem w CHRISTIE and MANSON have 
1 the honour to acquaint the Nobility and Con- 
noisseurs, that in Aprit they will SELL by AUC- 
TION (by order of the Executors), the beautiful 
WORKS of that inimitable Painter, and most dis- 
tinguished ornament of the Royal Academy, 

_, SIR DAVID WILKIE, DECEASED, 

This Collection comprises Vil Paintings and Sketches, 
and a large assemblage of the most exquisite Drawings 
in Water Colours, and Sketches in Pen and Black 
Lead, including the almost invaluable Series made 
during his last tour in the East. 

Further particulars will be duly announced. 


The Cabinet of Pictures of John Knowles, Esq., F.R.S. 
deceased.— By Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON at 
their GREAT ROOM, KING-STREET, St. James’s- 
square, On FRIDAY, Apri 22, at One precisely. 

H E Choice COLLECTION of Italian, 
French, Flemish, Dutch, and English PICTURES 
collected during the last 40 years by that excellent con- 
noisseur, John Knowles, Esq., F.R.S., deceased ; com- 
prising a * Musical Party,’ a capital work of Georgeone 3 
- - von vaeres = Francis,’ by Masteiletta ; 
1 1e Ba YP : 
Gallery ; and others by Fe ee a 
Salvietti Ostade Both 
Carracci . Der Neer Wouvermans 
arravaggio er and ’ : > 
J. De Mabuse oo ag fa 





Sir J. Rey 
yl Kievins — 
y. Dyck serghem Gainsbo 
Swaneveldt Poelemborg Morland ‘iat 
Teniers Cuyp Stothard 


Also two fine works of Fuseli; 





a Bust of Garrick, in 
terra-cotta, by Nollekins; ra-c ‘ 
| aher Mi. Anetlo 8; and a terra-cotta of Moses, 


ls howd be viewed two days preceding, and catalogues 











A Choice Collection of Pictures, and Splendid 
in Oak, from Worcestershire, Carag ; 
ME: PHILLIPS begs to announce, thy, 
is instructed to SELL by AUCTION, a) 
GREAT ROOMS, NEW BOND-STREET, on Ty 
DAY, Marcu 8, at One precisely. 
A CHOICE COLLECTION OF ANCIENT Canny 
AND GALLERY PICTU 3 
by distinguished artists of the Italian, a 
French Schools, selected with taste as to subject, a : 
at considerable cost, by Charles Collins, Whee 
attention has been giveu to the purchase of Works 
Art for many years past, and ularly to theltig = 9 
School; amongst which may mentioned a * Repo ‘ 
in Egypt,’ by Baroccio; a ‘ Magdalen,’ by Gui 
*The Wise Men’s Offering,’ by Albano; ‘ hy 
Cignani; and other subjects of equal merit by 


The Caracci Guercino Mola if 
The Poussins Bassano Orizonti ‘3 
Domenichino Cortona Panini. a 


Also many excellent examples ofthe Dutch and Flemig 
Schools, including those of J. Steen, Weenix, P. Neh =~ 
Teniers, P. Bril, Berchem, &c., and aseriesofilg 
quisite Carvings in Scripture Pieces, after he 
Micheel Angelo, formerly in the church of Notre er; 
in the finest state. ’ ' 
May be viewed two days preceding the day of = 
and Catalogues had at Mr. Phillips's. "3 





ay 
A Collection of Ancient Drawi in the Portidis i 
Books of Print, Musée Frangais, fine proofs, from 


Country. ; 
M* PHILLIPS begs to announce thatk 
will SELL by AUCTION, at his GREE 
ROOMS, NEW BOND-STREET, on — ; 
Marcu 10, and followi Dey, at One arid 
Vase. Lg - — ne 
INGS in the portfolio, by the inguished mastes 
the German, Italian, butch, Flemish, and Pred 
Schools, the property of a Gentleman, and brow 
from his residence in the country, including nex 
ples by Raflaelle, Parmigiano, ‘Titian, J. i 
Sacchi, Bercheim, V. Velde, and o eminent artis, 
also a few portfolios of e vings, and books of priai 
including the Dresden Gallery, a fine old e 
Musée Frangais, fine proofs, folio, and other Works« 


Art. 
May be viewed two days preceding the sale; 
catalogues had ten days prior at Mr. Phillige’s 


THE LATE MONSIEUR DE ST. DENS 
COLLECTION OF PICTURES. i 


M& PHILLIPS begs to announce, thtk 
is instructed to SUBMIT to NS 
TION, at his GREAT ROOMS, NEW 
pet many on Yh npr: A Marcu 23rd, and & 
lowing Day, at One precisely, 
Dene a wee 
A 
principally formed from the French, Dutch, and Fie 
ish Schools, by the distinguished Amateur, Mow? 
St. Denis, iate of Paris, deceased ; seven 
charming examples by Watteau, Greuze, be 
cher, Vernet, Guardi, Canaletto, &c., in 7 
celebrated ‘ Belle Paysanne,’ by Greuze ; Le 
tom 


ite 


ace gmtissn a vt lle 





chante,’ by the same; the original study for 

with a Dog,’ and his own Portrait, p 

late owner, accompanied with the artist’s originals 

tograph letter, ‘ The Discovery, by Watteau, and 

* Picture Letter,’ with several Panels, by this artis 

Boucher ; a splendid picture by Fyt; # * Coast - 

by Vander Capella; a ‘ Moonlight Scene,’ by Va 

veer, bie chef-d’ a@uvre; three hy b | 
ughtenbérg, ; two Compositions by f 

two by Vendermation ;* Ratan by Canaletto eo 

Guardi; Portraits of Henry VIIL., Mary Os 

Scots, Montaigne, and particularly the 

the Duke D’Antin, by Watteau ; alsoclever exampe" 
Gonzales Cuyp Siengelandt Vernet 
Swaneveldt Dekoning Ferg Guard 
To be publicly viewed two days previous @ 

of Sale, at Mr. Phillips’s, as above. 








| 
| 
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BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING INE 
the original and far superior article, as 
no preparation, for Writing upon Linen, Sty 4%, 
provers the liability of loss or mistake. 

reparer, JOHN BOND, Chemist, 28, ery E 
Smithfield, London ; Sutherland, Cal a 
burgh; Ferrier and Co., Dublin; and most 
ers, &c. Price One Shilling a Bottle. 


OOLOO’S CHINESE CEMENT.-% 

extraordinary properties of this bi 
make it one of the most useful articles evel Poe 
to the public. It is perfectly impervious to hte, 
water, and will resist the effects of the 
heat. So firm is it in its hold that a pew 
certain to take place rather than a 
original. ‘Thus it su 


sses all other Ome : 
mending China, Glass, lvory, the set talent 3 
sey an 





—— in s and Trinkets, Ye : 
retail, in bottles at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 
by the Proprietor’s sole ‘agents, BLOFIELD a 
Cutlers and Razormakers, 6, Middle-row, Chemist ® 
by their appointment, at the principal ait 
Perfumers. BLOFELD’S London Table 

at BLOFELD and Co.’s, 6, Middle-rew, 
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FRESCO PAINTING; 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

first period of its existence Art may be con- 
las a language, it next becomes the form 
beautiful, the symbol of feeling, and of 
tract and general conceptions of the mind. 
he religious impressions, the mythic tradi- 
of a people soon become embodied; the 
es which adorn, the vices which degrade 
y assume a figurative type; man desires to 
te and to record, and every age is anxious 
nsmit its impressions to the future, to 
thten them by refinement of expression, and 


five them the character of duration. This is 


ularly true wherever, as a national charac- 
ic, the imagination is more predominant 
reason ; where ideas, which possess no substan- 
existence, require a kind of objective cer- 
ity to represent them ; where language is in- 
ed, inadequate, or the means are unknown 
the expression of thought, by printed cha- 
ers 


was thus in Egypt and in Greece, where 
was directed to inculcate religion, deify heroic 
pn, hallow the social virtues, and refine the 
ic feeling. 
n works of Art, the characteristic of the 
ek, is the perception of the beautiful; that 
Egyptian, sublimity and duration. The 
ek was imaginative, highly rationalistic, and 
ical; the Egyptian was gloomy, fettered by 
institution of castes, reflective, but debased by 
rstition. Painting and Sculpture were alike 
pnised by the religious institutions of both 
ons: but the mind of the Egyptian artist was 
by the restrictions of the priesthood, 
forbade all change in the form of the 
n figure, enjoined the same formal outline, 
conventional mode of execution, Even 
® the influence of Greek and Roman con- 





quest, or the reign of the Ptolemies, they re- 
mained in this respect unchanged. Apart from 
the stimulating atmosphere, the free soil, and 
unfettered habits of the Greek, the philosopher 
promoted the Fine Arts, as a mode of refinement ; 
the priest, because it excited religious feeling ; and 
the legislator because the emotions of patriotism 
were heightened by the commemoration of great 
events. Mural painting, the first step towards 
monumental works of Art, was early employed 
by the Egyptians, the Greeks, and other nations, 
for the purpose of internal and external decoration. 

This appears, from the often cited passage in 
Ezekiel viii., 10, and chapter xxiii., 14, 15; as well 
as from the general testimony of Greek and Latin 
authors. 

Of late years this practice of mural painting has 
been disputed by many critics of Italy, Germany, 
and France. In France opinion is chiefly dividéd 
by the theory of Raoul-Rochette, and Letronne. 
M. Rochette is of opinion, that the paintings 
mentioned by Pausanias, in the Pecile, painted 
by Polygnotus, Micon, and Pantcenus, were on 
wood inserted in the wall, and that those in the 
Temple of Theseus, and of the Dioscuri, were 
similarly executed. He maintains this opinion, 
not only by the most extensive erudition, but by 
the following quotation, from the letters of 
Synesius: “The Pacile has ceased to be the 
Peecile since a proconsul had removed the panels 
of wood illustrious by the art of Polygnotus,” 
But if we consider the description of Pausanias, 
not only in relation to the Pecile, but with re- 
spect to other buildings, it is difficult to escape 
the conviction that they were painted on the wall. 
Of the Peecile he says, “ In the middle wall are 
* Theseus and the Athenians fighting against the 
Amazons ;’ next to which are the ‘ Greeks who 
have taken Ilium ;’ and this latter picture is evi- 
dently of considerable extent. In the Temple of 
Theseus he describes the picture of the third wall 
as not clear, because injured by time ; and be- 
cause Micon had not expressed the whole affair. 
Similar descriptions apply to the Dioscuri. It is 
not improbable, however, that Pausanias has re- 
ferred both to pictures and painting on the walls. 
We know that pictures were placed in the temples 
at a very early period. They were at first votive, 
not necessarily mythic, but consecrated as 
placed in the temples, and comprised under the 
general class of ava@nuaru.* Portraits were so 
consecrated, not only from a political motive, but 
a religious feeling ; for instance, the portrait of 
§ Themistocles, in the Parthenon,’ placed there as 
a public expiation of the injustice with which the 
Athenians had treated the Conqueror of Salamis. 

When this custom first commenced, it is im- 
possible to state (Boech. Corpus. Ins. Gr. tome i., 
p- 18, 19), but it was extensively practised, the 
pictures were arranged, and it was to the 
Heron of Samos that Strabo first applied the 
term Pinakothek.’ Considering, however, the 
opinion of Pliny, the statement of Pausanias as 
regards mural painting, that it was an Art not 
unknown in other countries, the certainty that 
colour was employed in the decoration of Greek 
architecture, and in part applied to statues—ad- 
mitting to the full extent the existence of tabular 
pictures on wood, placed in public buildings, 
and the fact of their removal by the Romans—it 
does not appear that mural painting was un- 
known, to the extent M. Rochette would suggest ; 
although possibly its general employment has 
been hitherto too readily admitted. Whether the 


* M. Rochette uses this word, I think, in the sense 
here adopted, that is as ‘‘ consecrated :”’ it might be also 
emplo in the meaning of “ accursed,” “ devoted to 
the infernal deities.”” It would be an interesting in- 
quiry to ascertain whether in times of party spirit or 
strife, or on occasion of cowardice, betrayal of public 
trust, &c., the Greeks might not place the portrait of 
a political antagonist or state criminal in a temple from 
this latter motive. At Venice, in the Hall of the Great 
Council, the place for the portrait of Marino Faliero is 
painted over with a black veil, and the following words 
are inscribed : “ Hic est locus Marini Faletro, decapi- 
tati pro criminibus.” Would not this tend to confirm 
the probability of such a practice in Greece? Victor 
Hugo notices a similar fact in Egypt. 








Greeks painted ‘in fresco is a doubtful fact: 
painting on stucco, in distemper, and encaustie, 
is well attested.* Painting in distemper consisted 
in dissolving colour in water, mixing it with glue, 
and then intensely varnishing the surface; En- 
caustic was a kind of painting in which the colours 
were mixed with wax, and which, by various 
modes of applying heat, became fixed in their ori- 
ginal splendour. It has been lately revived at 
Munich, according to a process made known by 
Montuabert, in his “ Traité de la Peinture.” 

In whatever manner the Fine Arts may have 
been practised ‘in Rome, their real development, 
and the refinement produced by the influence of 
literature, was the result of the conquest of 
oom Magna ~ Sicily. 

RACIA Ca rum victorem artes, 
Intuit agresti Latio." ac. 

It was Greece who placed her fetters upon her 
barbaric conqueror, and held him in a slavery, 
more glorious than hisown freedom ; humanizing 
his character, and redeeming, in some degree, the 
misery entailed upon the world, by his desire of 
universal mastery and shameless lust of conquest. 
Thus the Roman knew, 

Quid Sophocles, et Thespis, et Aschylus utile ferrent ; 
and the robbery of Greek Temples, gave him the 
finest works of plastic Art, by which to guide his 


Greece, is the knowledge we possess of the similar 
custom at Rome. For here, the Fine Arts were 
exclusively cultivated by Greek artists, or by 
others educated in Greek schools; and the same 
materials for colour were employed. Before this 
period mural painting had been practised by the 
Etruscans, Volsci, and Latins; and it was cus- 
tomary to cover sandstone and brick with a 
coating of calcareous composition, upon which 
colour was employed. This at first might be 
monochromatic, Mere ornamental fresco was 
the work of inferior artists; as, for instance, 
decorations in the country towns of Herculaneum, 
and Pompeii, but the houses at Rome, the Palace 
of the Caesars, the public edifices, the Baths 
Titus, give examples of a much higher order 
Much of this was meant to be seen but by torch 
light ; and its style may be considered 
rather than Arabesque. According to Vitru 
the ground for fresco pointing was th 
pared, The colours were applied 
surface of a stucco, formed of pow 
mixed with lime. The wall or ceil 
distinet coatings of this material, 
first contained a coarse powder, 
finer, and the other the finest marble dust 
this was carefully polished. The frescoes 
Baths of Livia and of Titus, and the ground of 
the celebrated Aldobrandini picture are of this 
kind. Those found at Rome, in 1780, which be- 
came the property of the Prelate Casali, con- 
sidered as forming one wall of an extensive gal- 
lery, and which, from the su represented, 
were called Dapiferi, are similarly executed. By 
experiments made by Sir H. Davy, no appear- 
ance of any wax varnish, or of animal or vege- 
table gluten to fix the colour, was perceptible. 
In black colours (possibly at all times difficult to 
treat), Pliny states, that glue was used to fix them. 
Duration of colour must depend upon the em- 
ployment of proper vehicles, and the careful pre- 
paration of the wall. The history of ancient 
mural painting may here properly close. To trace 
it during the decline and fall of the Roman Em- 
pire; its state during the struggle of Christianity 
for the mastery of the human mind, and its final 
grandeur in Michael Angelo and Raffeelle, would 
be more properly the subject of a distinet eagay. 
This period is, therefore, omitted, that attention 
may be directed to the History and Process 
and present state of Fresco Parntine in Ger- 
many, Italy and France. 

The process of fresco-painting consists in this 
—A well-dried wall is covered over with one or 


~* See a valuable note (in K 's Hand-Book of 
Painting), by Mr. Eastlake, page 
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two lines (about 1-16th of an inch thick) of a 
very carefully-prepared mortar, made of fine river 
sand and old lime ; which serves as the ground of 
the painting, and possesses the property, 80 long 
as it isin a damp state, of fixing the colours ap- 
plied to it without the aid of size or of any other 
medium ; so that neither when dry, nor by means 
of water, can they be effaced, but in the course 
of time become more completely united with the 
surface of the wall. This union of the pigment 
with the mortar, prepared as above, is not merely 
a mechanical adhesion, but a real chemical co- 
hesion. For the lime, thus slacked in the wet 
mortar, has the peculiar property, during its dry- 
ing or setting, of working to the surface, and, 
owing to the absorption of carbonic acid from the 
atmospheric air, to become there crystallized to a 
fine transparent enamel, which the colouring 
matter, when applied, thoroughly penetrates, in- 
vests, and becomes itself so fixed. This crystal- 
lized surface, a kind of stalactite formation, is 
with difficulty soluble in water, and is not de- 
stroyed by other atmospheric influences; but by 
the continued chemical action of the carbonic 
acid and moisture, it becomes as it were still 
further concreted, or harder and harder still. In 
this chemical union of the pigment with the lime, 
(which is applied to the mortar or to the colours 
themselves as a hydrat of lime, but which in the 
end at least partly passes into a carbonated neu- 
tral salt), the condition now exists, that those 
pigments only can be employed which are not 
altered by caustic lime. On this account, there- 
fore, not only is the use of vegetable and animal 
pigments in general excluded, but those even of 
the mineral kingdom which possess elementary 
properties in too great affinity with or liable to 
be decomposed by the lime; for else they not 
only lose their own former natural condition, but 
enter into a new secondary one with the lime, by 
which the colour becomes changed. Now as this 
fixing of the colour depends on the humidity con- 
tained in the thin coating of lime, it follows that the 
laying on of this and the completion of the paint- 
ing upon it can proceed but by degrees ; and 
that only so much of the wall, therefore, must be 
covered at a time as the painter is certain of 
finishing in one day. Colours applied afterwards 
could never durably unite with the ground on 
which the crystallized surface is already formed, 
as the communication between the colours and 
the solution of lime still contained in the mortar 
would cease. As the colours appear considerably 
darker (not, however, all equally so) before they 
are completely dry, it may be requisite for the 
most skilful artist to retouch parts of the paint- 
ing in distemper, to soften any harshness in out- 
line or inequality that may exist.* For the same 
reason, it is apparent that a well-balanced and 
finely-felt harmony of light and shade is not so 
attainable, as in an art where the painter has al- 
ways before his eyes not only the true effect of 
that part of his work which is completed, but can 
retouch it, changing and labouring the colours as 
the effect requires, till by a gradual process of re- 
painting and glazing the wished-for harmony is 
attained. Another peculiarity of fresco-painting, 
and one much more important in its consequences, 
is its entire want of all transparent and juicy 
colours ; so that shades of only moderate depth 





. appear dry, dim, and deprived of that spirit of 


illusory truth so favoured by the use of colours 
sg with rich vehicles. On the other hand, 
surpasses all other modes of painting in re- 
Presenting gradations of light. The deficiency 
ofa pure crimson and bright red, caused by the 
exelusion of all vegetable dyes, is to be considered 
but as a secondary evil: it is one which in the 
* But A custom, - possible, invariably to be 
Works of this kind should. be ie ae 
n inclination towards littleness in detail; faults are 
corrected, rather than foreseen; it is censured by 
many of the most eminent Italian painters, and thus 
aon ml BA J “ Perd quelli che cercano 
CA .% ‘orino virilmente a fresco, e non 


perché, oltra l’esser ilissi 
Fende piu corta vita alle pitture,” &e. sem 
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later middle ages was remedied by superficial 
coatings of transparent colours in distemper. 

Thus it is clear that fresco is not adapted for 
any such branch of Art as principally requires a 
magical effect of light, shade, and colour, or 
which, in short, aims at producing illusion: this 
should be as much as possible avoided, for all at- 
tempts of this description only tend to create 
hopes we cannot realize, and subvert what is pos- 
sible by efforts at impossible effect. On the other 
hand fresco essentially possesses the power of re- 
presenting form and figure—all that can express 
thought, idea, character ; and is perfectly adapted 
to any undertaking which acknowledges these as 
its legitimate object. If to this we add its extra- 
ordinary durability, and consider that not only is 
it connected but indissolubly united with the wall 
as the polish to the marble, we must then admit 
that it is the most suitable, if it be not the only 
style appropriate for monumental works, in which 
form and character predominate above the charms 
of light and colour, and which produce effect 
rather by the expression of thought than by an 
effusion of feeling allied to the style of lyric 
poetry. 

But it is objected, that the want of transparent 
dark colours, and the impossibility of producing 
deep and dark shades of great illusory effect, are 
fatal to its general employment. Yet this sup- 
posed imperfection (for it is no more) renders it 
the more appropriate for designs upon a large 
scale; which are in general so connected with 
architecture that they seem to form one organic 
and harmonious whole. Architecture gives the 
principal forms; to enliven without destroying 
them is the task of fresco painting. Its subjects 
must make, therefore, no appeals to the illusions 
of the senses, nor aim at being mistaken for 
reality: the highest object should be poetic and 
artistic truth, in so far as this is attainable with- 
out lowering its greatness of style. When, how- 
ever, fresco united with architecture has fulfilled 
the required end (that is, of artistically enliven- 
ing the architectural forms, either spherical, 
cylindrical, or plain surfaces, without destroying 
their outline), then the very impossibility of 
breaking the apparent surface of the wall by deep 
deceptive shades, making the represented scene 
appear like reality, becomes a matter of appro- 
priate consideration. We must seek for aid from 
an antagonist power. This we find in the extra- 
ordinary light of the lime and of the colours 
united with it, which afford sufficient means to 
produce the requisite effect. For, let it be 
assumed that the whole picture is several shades 
lighter than if executed in oil, or than even reality 
would be in a diffused light, yet the perfect suf- 
ficiency of the means in question to obtain a 
satisfactory result with consistency and truth is 
not to be doubted, without the picture having the 
appearance of reality, or without changing and 
interrupting the effect of the entire architectural 
surface. And here, too, another advantage must 
not be overlooked, namely, that the space painted 
seems enlarged by light colours, and appears 
loftier, more free, and cheerful. This theory is 
fully confirmed by the works of the middle ages, 
when painting had attained its highest degree of 
perfection, from the time of Giotto to Raffaelle. 
The celebrated artists of that period endeavoured 
to produce mural works of Art, which were to be 
congenially blended with the architectural design 
and not to appear as additions at once super- 
fluous and unmeaning. They made no attempts 
to foreshorten their figures (either when the 
horizon was low, or even on roofs) ; they avoided 
all such tricks, which could but have produced 
an unideal relation between nature and the imi- 
tations of Art, and painted the surface as they 
— have done pictures in general. The absurd 

m of totally transforming and destroying 
the architectural surface by means of perspective 
— trick, so as apparently to raise the 

fa hall or church having a flat roof, to a 





cupola, &e., commenced during the decline of the 
art under Correggio, and is most remarkable at 
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the period of Andrea Pozzo and his 
raries. But in adopting these views, 
artists fail not unfrequently, by giving top 
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tone to their colours. It arises from this 
cumstances. Accustomed to paint in Oil, they 
seek to trasfer to fresco the effect of oil, 


a rs at first an insignificant mistake 
relity it destroys every principle of fresco, fy, 
the inevitable results of these attempts at imps, 
sible illusion are dry, dull, heavy shades, theq 
struction of the architectural surface, and final, 
want of light and of equality of colour. 

Having now considered the process, the pp. 
ticular limits and powers of fresco, it is Tequise 
to give some general account of its present positia 
as a branch of Art. It has been 
asserted, “ that the secret of fresco painting wy 
for a long time lost ;” or, “ that it remained. 
tirely unpractised, until lately brought into 
by the German artists at Rome.” This opinion} 
unfounded. 

It is well known that the Italians and & 
Tyrolese use it extensively even to the pra 
time in their churches, monasteries, and palacs; 
so that the German painters can maintain » 
claim to its re-discovery. They may be saids 
have restored the Art, inasmuch as they bm 
based it upon rational principles. They bx 
sought, after the example of the masters of t 
fifteenth century, by pursuing what others hm 
despised—the study of nature—to give ita pls 
no less becoming than important in the intens 
of religion and life. To this merit the Germ 
painters are fully entitled. 

There is a period in the history of Art we 
the very genius which led to its progresia 
becomes the cause of its decline. It is whe 
painting ceases to exhibit nature, but merely 
flects the artist. When the conception of gre 
thoughts, the scenes of nature, the dram 
incidents of life, when all that prompts toiné 
vidual action, or links man to his fellow mai 
the wide relationship of humanity, giving tou 
the sublimity of revelation, the character ofl 
tory and the force of truth, have ceased to ine 
ence the mind,—the picture will become & 
tame and spiritless effort of an imagination o» 
ventional and unreal, of conceptions faintly 
flecting the creative power of the past, of thougt 
and feeling, bearing a species of causeless afin 
with the affections, emotions, or actions of mu; 
and of ideas, the highest excellence of which mm 
consist in assimilating Art to the character ofa bat 
of fashion ;—the mark of the predominating inf 
ence, the type of the opinions of the day. 4s 
when to this we add, the evil that must arisefn 
fixing the essential qualities of a work of Art, 
in its internal excellence, but in the 
superiority of external treatment: whet th 
which forms the inward life and soul of Art? 
sacrificed to that which is its mere mecha 
power, we cannot wonder, that mediocrity in 
artist, dogmatism in criticism, or indifference ® 
the people, should become the inevitable * 
sult. This, or something like to this, was the st 
of Art at periods of the sixteenth and — 
teenth centuries. But about the middle’ 
the eighteenth a desire for severer study ag 
appeared, and the critical spirit of the Germ 
which has been so deeply exercised at all peti 
in literature, was now also turned to Art 
1760, Christian Ludwig von Hagedorn, 
lished his Essays upon painting, and = 
pared the way for A. R. Mengs and J.W 
man, who first felt and communicated the spit 
of the antique in all its depth. But the ~" 
ciples of Mengs would have established @ : 
form of eclectism, which is but another name a 
mediocrity ; and it was soon discerned that 
his external merits were valueless, and yor 
once to be repudiated to prepare the way | 
restoration of Art in the vigorous ex! 
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uncorrupted youth. It was Carstens rf 
who in the first instance strove earn to wt 
this: but the times in which they lived bose 
unpropitious. On the one hand, the most 
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lifference of the public, on the part_of 
d the patrons of Art the most irrational 
pvelty, neutralized theirexertions. Their 
‘and followers, Wichter and Koch, have 
ireceived more encouragement and sup- 

o their contemporaries. 
greater success than the artists above- 
d, Cornelius, Overbeck, Veith, and Scha- 
pociated to effect the complete restoration 
painting. At the villa of the King of 
Consul, the Chevalier Bartholdy, they 
he desired opportunity. The subjects 
were from the “History of Joseph.” 
planation of the Dream,’ and the ‘ Recog- 
n Egypt,’ are by Cornelius; the ‘ Sale of 
in,’ and the ‘Year of Famine,’ by Over- 
*The Garments Stained with Blood,’ and 
in Prison,’ by Schadow ; and ‘ The Year of 
> by Veith. Apart from their intrinsic 
, these pictures derive a particular import- 
pm the consideration, that they were the 
roductions that had been seen for centuries, 
}pure, powerful, and refined. With refer- 
either, they will exist as invaluable monu- 
worthy of the present and of succeeding 
To these artists Prince Massimi gave at a 
ent period a far more extensive commis- 
At the Villa Massimi, in the neighbour- 
the Lateran, the hall and two chambers 
ected to be painted in fresco, with compo- 
om the three greatest epic poets of Italy. 
Schnorr undertook the ‘ Orlando Furioso” 
0; Overbeck, with Joseph Fuhrich, the 
falem Delivered” of Tasso, for one of the 
poms; and Veith, with Koch, the “ Divina 
lia” of Dante, for the other. Veith’s 
he “ Paradise,” was originally to have been 
by Cornelius ; but just as the design was 
ed, he was called away to fulfil the duties 
ector of the Academy at Diisseldorff, and 
completion was delayed. However san- 
he expectations in which, after the works 
ed at the Casa Bartholdy, we might in- 
yet the surprising elevation which fresco 
Stained was throughout remarkable in the 
tion of this villa. Independent of the 
at pictures of Overbeck and Veith, full of 
genius, Julius Schnorr’s graceful compo- 
in rich landscape exhibit this branch of 
an entirely new point of view. Koch, the 
Sape-painter, in his compositions from the 
sand Purgatory, displays an imagination 
animated and powerful; and surprises 
his vigorous conception of the poet’s some- 
mystical ideas. Fiihrich, also, who now 
first time enters the list as a fresco- 
, impresses us with a favourable opinion of 

ents. 

put the same time, Overbeck painted in the 
h of Santa Maria degli Angeli, near Assisi, 
the end-wall of the chapel of St. Francis 
dmirable fresco, the subject of which re- 

to the history of that saint. 
1elius, who considered fresco-painting as 
nost suited to the highest aims of Art, was the 
to introduce it into Germany. When Di- 
of the Academy of Diisseldorf, he imme- 
ly commenced the decoration of the Hall of 
Glyptothek at Munich with designs from the 
mythology. These paintings are now so 
vedly celebrated, that it would be superflu- 
o enter into details either as to their subjects 
angement. With regard to their general 
ption and treatment, and individual delinea- 
of character, it has been objected that they 
neither Grecian nor antique. Now on this 
these questions arise: Whether it be possi- 
d now particularly, for us really to con- 
and to create in the pure spirit of the 
s? and even if it were possible, whether 
ught so todo? The first question may at 
be negatived ; and the other, assuming the 
to be even answered in the affirmative, 
esent no difficulty, if we direct our atten- 
sto the general scope and end of Art. Now 
conversant with representations of organic 
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forms, originally acquired by means of the senses, 
but combined in harmOny~aid beauty in the 
inner world of the artist’s fancy, and reproduced 
from thence in order to excite in others corre- 
sponding impressions. Accordingly, such images 
only should be introduced in Art as exist really 
in the mind and soul of the artist: they should 
be truly moulded, as they are truly felt, in the 
artist’s pure conception, and not affectedly or ar- 
tificially. The sympathy or unison of feeling 
which such works find in the public mind, will 
depend upon the degree in which they correspond 
with the spirit of the age and its predominant 
tendency. But itis not always necessary that the 
artist’s subjects should be taken from the actual 
world, in order that the public should be inte- 
rested in them; they may embrace all that is 
dignified and generally characteristic of human 
nature, however remote may be its conditions of 
time and place. Whatever the human mind can 
compass, is its legitimate province. It is a 
despotism at once ignorant and absurd to confine 
the artist within arbitrary limits; for example, to 
withhold or exclude the highly poetic mythology 
of the Greeks. Such treasures, as a Greek, he 
cannot indeed possess, nor yet for Greeks has he 
to re-create them ; but merely as they appear in 
the light and shade of his time and of national 
habits. This variable and accidental form con- 
sists, however, in points unessential and subordi- 
nate. The immutable principle, and that which 
belongs to the Art of all times, can be alone the 
property of mankind. The re-admission of the 
Greek mythology within the sphere of our Art, 
seen in this point of view, should appear to us, 
therefore, as little objectionable as the circum- 
stance that Cornelius has imbued his ancient 
forms so deeply with the spirit of our own times, 
that they do not, like the figures in the Etruscan 
vases, require a particular study, much text, and 
more learned commentary to understand them. 
For to enjoy we must comprehend—that is, if 
the mind be the source of the pleasure. But it 
is precisely in the execution of these mythic pic- 
tures that the power of Cornelius is evinced. 
Character and dignity are here united with a high 
degree of grace: the drawing is severe, the colours 
simple, as the object required. 

During the progress of these works in the Hall 
of the Glyptothek, the open arcades in the Hof- 
garten were similarly painted in fresco by many 
pupils of Cornelius. The subjects chosen were 
from the history of the Princes of the House of 
Bavaria. Other works of various merit (as 
Langer’s pictures in the Leuchtenberg Palace, 
the ceiling of the Odeon, that in the Protestant 
Church, by Hermann, the picture in the Church 
of Sendling, by Lindenschmidt, &c.) are not to 
be compared with those commenced immediately 
after the completion of the Glyptothek, in the new 


‘wing of the Residence, and in the Castle Chapel. 


Henry Hess was next commissioned by the 
King to paint the Chapel of All Saints in fresco, 
in the Medieval style, upon a gold ground. He 
was assisted by I. Schrandolph, Carl Koch, and 
J. B. Miller; and of these, excellent lithographs 
by J. G. Schreiner have appeared. The sub- 
jects are chiefly biblical, and comprise the leading 
incidents in the Old Testament and the Life of 
our Saviour. It may be justly asserted, that no 
church has been for centuries so harmoniously and 
consistently decorated, Its impression is most 
effective, and conducive to devotion. Whatever 
of well-grounded objection may exist or may be 
urged against the revival of a style of Art belong- 
ing to a period deprived of social interest from its 
remoteness while it wants the charm of antiquity, 
yet a principle which has so powerful an influ- 
ence on the feelings of every one must be ad- 
mitted to be legitimate in its nature, and has 
claims that we cannot disallow. 

In the Royal Palace, the Nibelungen Halls are 
important in the history of fresco painting. 
Julius Schnorr has in these rich compositions 
given further proof of the talent displayed at the 
Villa Massimi. The apartments of the King are 





decorated with pain illustrating the Greek ; 
those of the Queen, with subjects from ancient 
and modern German poets; partly in encaustic 
and partly in fresco; all in intimate connexion 
with the architecture, and for which the sculptor, 
L. Schwanthaler, designed the compositions. 

In the Church of St. Lewis, the dramatic cha- 
racter of the three pictures painted by Cornelius 
is in powerful contrast with the calm symbolic 
composition of Hess in the All Saints’ Church. 
They occupy the entire end-wall of the choir; so 
that in the centre, opposite the chief entrance, the 
‘ Last Judgment’ is in the larger space, and in the 
two side-walls the ‘ Nativity’ and the ‘ Cruci- 
fixion’ are represented. It is more especially the 
‘ Last Judgment,’ which for greatness of style, 
powerful conception, and skill of execution, sur- 

all that modern times has witnessed of the 

ind. True as it may be that the comparison of 
different works of Art has for the most mg a 
tendency to injustice, yet we may venture, for the 
purpose of more convenient consideration, so to 
examine the pictures painted by Hess in the All 
Saints’ Church, and those executed by Cornelius 
in the church just mentioned, and without the 
risk of careless imputation, ask, with reference to 
the claims and wants of our times, which of these 
two great masters has struck out a style of 
church-decoration most in accordance with the 
present state of Art and of national refinement ? 
This merit, and without the least depreciation of 
the excellence of Hess, rests with Cornelius ; for 
an unprejudiced judgment must discern that a 
merely historical and for us long obsolete spirit 
prevails in the compositions of Hess, which, since 
it cannot be founded upon the opinions and 
habits of the present, must be artificially de- 
rived from a remote period, or the relation of 
facts and sympathies peculiar to that period ; 
by which reflex action of the artist’s mind a style 
necessarily esoteric in its character is formed ; 
and which can only endure, by the 
of general thought and feeling to the era of its 
first principles and source. For after the 
love of disputation had been gratified by the dis- 
cussion of the question, of the personal beauty 
of our Saviour;—the fear of imparting to pic- 
tures a dramatic character which might lower 
to the unrefined imagination, the indefinite to 
the finite, the Deity to man ;—the dread, more- 
over, by ideal treatment of the form of Scriptu- 
ral personages to awaken the dormant ido 
which the expressive beauty of Greek Art had 
at first systemized, if not created; induced the 
early fathers pf the church to encourage, and 
painters to adopt a style at first allegorical, then 
symbolical, which, while it gave to Art a Chris- 
tian character, yet freed it from the influence of 
former principles, and placed it beyond the pre- 
valent ebullitions of ignorance and superstition. 
Apart from technical treatment, therefore, the 
merits of Hess and Cornelius, must be considered 
with res to the correctness of opinion on the 
relative excellence of the Christian form of Art. 
In this then may consist the inequality of Hess, 
for imbued as an artist may be with the con- 
ceptions of the past, adroitly capable of their 
adaptation to the present, the result must ever be 
an adjustment,—an accommodation possessing, 
in , all the attributes of genius, but deprived 
of that free, sound, vigorous, natural growth, so 
remarkable in the compositions of Cornelius, 
Yet in a period which has the misfortune of 
a kind of herbarium vivum for all kinds of plants 
and of all times, the adoption of a refined digni- 
fied, though antiquated style of Art, such as Hess 
with so much feeling has restored, however op- 
posed to our present modifications of opinion, 
must be appreciated by the educated; and can 
only, by the uninstructed, be despised. It is a 
splendid anachronism of Art. 

For the cupolas and lunettes of the twenty- 
five arcades along the south side of the Pinako- 
thek, Cornelius prepared a series of particularly 
fine designs, representing the most in 
periods in the lives of eminent Italian and Dutch 
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two lines (about 1-16th of an inch thick) of 4 
very carefully-prepared mortar, made of fine river 
sand and old lime ; which serves as the ground of 
the painting, and possesses the property, s0 long 
as it is in a damp state, of fixing the colours ap- 
plied to it without the aid of size or of any other 
medium ; so that neither when dry, nor by means 
of water, can they be effaced, but in the course 
of time become more completely united with the 
surface of the wall. This union of the pigment 
with the mortar, prepared as above, is not merely 
a mechanical adhesion, but a real chemical co- 
hesion. For the lime, thus slacked in the wet 
mortar, has the peculiar property, during its dry- 
ing or setting, of working to the surface, and, 
owing to the absorption of carbonic acid from the 
atmospheric air, to become there crystallized to a 
fine transparent enamel, which the colouring 
matter, when applied, thoroughly penetrates, in- 
vests, and becomes itself so fixed. This crystal- 
lized surface, a kind of stalactite formation, is 
with difficulty soluble in water, and is not de- 
stroyed by other atmospheric influences; but by 
the continued chemical action of the carbonic 
acid and moisture, it becomes as it were still 
further concreted, or harder and harder still. In 
this chemical union of the pigment with the lime, 
(which is applied to the mortar or to the colours 
themselves as a hydrat of lime, but which in the 
end at least partly passes into a carbonated neu- 
tral salt), the condition now exists, that those 
pigments only can be employed which are not 
altered by caustic lime. On this account, there- 
fore, not only is the use of vegetable and animal 
pigments in general excluded, but those even of 
the mineral kingdom which possess elementary 
properties in too great affinity with or liable to 
be decomposed by the lime; for else they not 
only lose their own former natural condition, but 
enter into a new secondary one with the lime, by 
which the colour becomes changed. Now as this 
fixing of the colour depends on the humidity con- 
tained in the thin coating of lime, it follows that the 
laying on of this and the completion of the paint- 
ing upon it can proceed but by degrees ; and 
that only so much of the wall, therefore, must be 
covered at a time as the painter is certain of 
finishing in one day. Colours applied afterwards 
could never durably unite with the ground on 
which the crystallized surface is already formed, 
as the communication between the colours and 
the solution of lime still contained in the mortar 
would cease. As the colours appeur considerably 
darker (not, however, all equally so) before they 
are ey dry, it may be requisite for the 
most skilful artist to retouch parts of the paint- 
ing in distemper, to soften any harshness in out- 
line or inequality that may exist.* For the same 
reason, it is apparent that a well-balanced and 
finely-felt harmony of light and shade is not so 
attainable, as in an art where the painter has al- 
ways before his eyes not only the true effect of 
that part of his work which is completed, but can 
retouch it, changing and labouring the colours as 
the effect requires, till by a gradual process of re- 
painting and glazing the wished-for harmony is 
attained. Another peculiarity of fresco-painting, 
and one much more important in its consequences, 
is its entire want of all transparent and juicy 
colours ; so that shades of only moderate depth 
ryappear dry, dim, and deprived of that spirit of 
truth so favoured by the use of colours 
with rich vehicles. On the other hand, 
surpasses all other modes of painting in re- 
Presenting gradations of light. The deficiency 
of @ pure crimson and bright red, caused by the 
exelusion of all vegetable dyes, is to be considered 
but as a secondary evil: it is one which in the 
* But this is a custom, if ible, i i 
2 eWided ; it diminishes that = dierets which 
Works of this kind should conducted, nourishes 


en inclination towards littieness in detail: faul 
Corrected, rather than n; it is mm ae ‘we 
many of the most eminent Italian painters, and thus 
condemned by Vasari: “Perd quelli che cercano 
lavorar = aan, —— — a fresco, e non 
secco ; perc tra lesser issi 
Fende piu corta vita alle pitture,’ ae em 


later middle ages was remedied by superficial 
coatings of transparent colours in distemper. 

Thus it is clear that fresco is not adapted for 
any such branch of Art as principally requires a 
magical effect of light, shade, and colour, or 
which, in short, aims at producing illusion : this 
should be as much as possible avoided, for all at- 
tempts of this description only tend to create 
hopes we cannot realize, and subvert what is pos- 
sible by efforts at impossible effect. On the other 
hand fresco essentially possesses the power of re- 
presenting form and figure—all that can express 
thought, idea, character ; and is perfectly adapted 
to any undertaking which acknowledges these as 
its legitimate object. If to this we add its extra- 
ordinary durability, and consider that not only is 
it connected but indissolubly united with the wall 
as the polish to the marble, we must then admit 
that it is the most suitable, if it be not the only 
style appropriate for monumental works, in which 
form and character predominate above the charms 
of light and colour, and which produce effect 
rather by the expression of thought than by an 
effusion of feeling allied to the style of lyric 
poetry. 

But it is objected, that the want of transparent 
dark colours, and the impossibility of producing 
deep and dark shades of great illusory effect, are 
fatal to its general employment. Yet this sup- 
posed imperfection (for it is no more) renders it 
the more appropriate for designs upon a large 
scale; which are in general so connected with 
architecture that they seem to form one organic 
and harmonious whole. Architecture gives the 
principal forms; to enliven without destroying 
them is the task of fresco painting. Its subjects 
must make, therefore, no appeals to the illusions 
of the senses, nor aim at being mistaken for 
reality: the highest object should be poetic and 
artistic truth, in so far as this is attainable with- 
out lowering its greatness of style. When, how- 
ever, fresco united with architecture has fulfilled 
the required end (that is, of artistically enliven- 
ing the architectural forms, either spherical, 
cylindrical, or plain surfaces, without destroying 
their outline), then the very impossibility of 
breaking the apparent surface of the wall by deep 
deceptive shades, making the represented scene 
appear like reality, becomes a matter of appro- 
priate consideration. We must seek for aid from 
an antagonist power. This we find in the extra- 
ordinary light of the lime and of the colours 
united with it, which afford sufficient means to 
produce the requisite effect. For, let it be 
assumed that the whole picture is several shades 
lighter than if executed in oil, or than even reality 
would be in a diffused light, yet the perfect suf- 
ficiency of the means in question to obtain a 
satisfactory result with consistency and truth is 
not to be doubted, without the picture having the 
appearance of reality, or without changing and 
interrupting the effect of the entire architectural 
surface. And here, too, another advantage must 
not be overlooked, namely, that the space painted 
seems enlarged by light colours, and appears 
loftier, more free, and cheerful. This theory is 
fully confirmed by the works of the middle ages, 
when painting had attained its highest degree of 
perfection, from the time of Giotto to Raffaelle. 
The celebrated artists of that period endeavoured 
to produce mural works of Art, which were to be 
congenially blended with the architectural design, 
and not to appear as additions at once super- 
fluous and unmeaning. They made no attempts 
to foreshorten their figures (either when the 
horizon was low, or even on roofs); they avoided 
all such tricks, which could but have ‘produced 
an unideal relation between nature and the imi- 
tations of Art, and painted the surface as they 
would have done pictures in general. The absurd 
custom of totally transforming and destroying 
the architectural surface by means of perspective 
and optical trick, so as apparently to raise the 
roof of a hall or church having a flat roof, toa 
cupola, &c., commenced during the decline of the 
art under Correggio, and is most remarkable at 
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raries. But in adopting these views, moder 

artists fail not unfrequently, by giving too deep a 
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tone to their colours. It arises 

cumstances. Accustomed to paint in oil, 
seek to trasfer to fresco the effect of oil. This 
appears at first an insignificant mistake, but in 
reality it destroys every principle of fresco. For 
the inevitable results of these attempts at impos | 
sible illusion are dry, dull, heavy shades, the de- 
struction of the architectural surface, and finally, 
want of light and of equality of colour. 

Having now considered the process, the par- 
ticular limits and powers of fresco, it is requisite | 
to give some general account of its present position 
as a branch of Art. It has been frequently 
asserted, “ that the secret of fresco painting was 
for a long time lost ;” or, “ that it remained en- 
tirely unpractised, until lately brought into use 
by the German artists at Rome.” This opinion is 
unfounded. 

It is well known that the Italians and the 
Tyrolese use it extensively even to the present 
time in their churches, monasteries, and palaces ; 
so that the German painters can maintain no 
claim to its re-discovery. They may be said to 
have restored the Art, inasmuch as they have | 
based it upon rational principles. They have 
sought, after the example of the masters of the 
fifteenth century, by pursuing what others have 
despised—the study of nature—to give it a place 
no less becoming than important in the interests 
of religion and life. To this merit the German 
painters are fully entitled. 

There is a period in the history of Art when 
the very genius which led to its progression, 
becomes the cause of its decline. It is when 
painting ceases to exhibit nature, but merely re- 
flects the artist. When the conception of great | 
thoughts, the scenes of nature, the dramatic 
incidents of life, when all that prompts to indi- 
vidual action, or links man to his fellow man in 
the wide relationship of humanity, giving to Art 
the sublimity of revelation, the character of his- 
tory and the force of truth, have ceased to influ- 
ence the mind,—the picture will become the 
tame and spiritless effort of an imagination con- 
ventional and unreal, of conceptions faintly re- 
flecting the creative power of the past, of thought 
and feeling, bearing a species of causeless affinity 
with the affections, emotions, or actions of man; 
and of ideas, the highest excellence of which may 
consist in assimilating Art to the character of a book 
of fashion ;—the mark of the predominating influ- 
ence, the type of the opinions of the day. And 
when to this we add, the evil that must arise from 
fixing the essential qualities of a work of Art, not 
in its internal excellence, but in the practised 
superiority of external treatment: when that 
which forms the inward life and soul of Art is 
sacrificed to that which is its mere mechanic 
power, we cannot wonder, that mediocrity in the 
artist, dogmatism in criticism, or indifference in 
the people, should become the inevitable re- | 
sult. This, or something like to this, was the state 
of Art at periods of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. But about the middle of 
the eighteenth a desire for severer study again 
appeared, and the critical spirit of the German, 
which has been so deeply exercised at all periods 
in literature, was now also turned to Art. In 
1760, Christian Ludwig von Hagedorn, pub- 
lished his Essays upon painting, and thus pre- 
pared the way for A. R. Mengs and J. Winckle- | 
man, who first felt and communicated the spirit | 
of the antique in ail its depth. But the prin- 
ciples of Mengs would have established a new 
form of eclectism, which is but another name for 
mediocrity ; and it was soon discerned that even 
his external merits were valueless, and were at 
once to be repudiated to prepare the way for the 
restoration of Art in the vigorous excellence 
uncorrupted youth. It was Carstens and Se 
who in the first instance strove earnestly to effect 
this: but the times in which they lived were 
unpropitious. On the one hand, the most com- 
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plete indifference of the public, on the part of 
artists and the patrons of Art the most irrational 
love of novelty, neutralized their exertions. Their 
friends and followers, Wachter and Koch, have 
scarcely received more encouragement and sup- 
port from their contemporaries. 

With far greater success than the artists above- 
mentioned, Cornelius, Overbeck, Veith, and Scha- 
dow, associated to effect the complete restoration 
of fresco-painting. At the villa of the King of 
Prussia’s Consul, the Chevalier Bartholdy, they 
found the desired opportunity. The subjects 
selected were from the “History of Joseph.” 
The ‘ Explanation of the Dream,’ and the ‘ Recog- 
nition in Egypt,’ are by Cornelius; the ‘ Sale of 
Benjamin,’ and the ‘Year of Famine,’ by Over- 
beck ; ‘ The Garments Stained with Blood,’ and 
Joseph in Prison,’ by Schadow ; and ‘ The Year of 
Plenty,’ by Veith. Apart from their intrinsic 
merits, these pictures derive a particular import- 
ance from the consideration, that they were the 
first productions that had been seen for centuries, 
of art, pure, powerful, and refined. With refer- 
ence to either, they will exist as invaluable monu- 
ments, worthy of the present and of succeeding 
ages. To these artists Prince Massimi gave at a 
subsequent period a far more extensive commis- 
sion. At the Villa Massimi, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Lateran, the hall and two chambers 
were directed to be painted in fresco, with compo- 
sitions from the three greatest epic poets of Italy. 
Julius Schnorr undertook the “ Orlando Furioso ” 
of Ariosto; Overbeck, with Joseph Fuhrich, the 
“‘ Jerusalem Delivered” of Tasso, for one of the 
side-rooms ; and Veith, with Koch, the “ Divina 
Commedia” of Dante, for the other. Veith’s 
task, the “ Paradise,” was originally to have been 
painted by Cornelius; but just as the design was 
prepared, he was called away to fulfil the duties 
of Director of the Academy at Diisseldorff, and 
thus its completion was delayed. However san- 
guine the expectations in which, after the works 
executed at the Casa Bartholdy, we might in- 
dulge, yet the surprising elevation which fresco 
had attained was throughout remarkable in the 
decoration of this villa. Independent of the 
excellent pictures of Overbeck and Veith, full of 
original genius, Julius Schnorr’s graceful compo- 
sitions in rich landscape exhibit this branch of 
Art in an entirely new point of view. Koch, the 
landscape-painter, in his compositions from the 
Hell and Purgatory, displays an imagination 
at once animated and powerful; and surprises 
us by his vigorous conception of the poet’s some- 
what mystical ideas. Fiihrich, also, who now 
for the first time enters the list as a fresco- 
painter, impresses us with a favourable opinion of 
his talents. 

About the same time, Overbeck painted in the 
church of Santa Maria degli Angeli, near Assisi, 
upon the end-wall of the chapel of St. Francis 
an admirable fresco, the subject of which re- 
lates to the history of that saint. 

Cornelius, who considered fresco-painting as 
the most suited to the highest aims of Art, was the 
first to introduce it into Germany. When Di- 
rector of the Academy of Diisseldorf, he imme- 
diately commenced the decoration of the Hall of 
the Glyptothek at Munich with designs from the 
Greek mythology. These paintings are now so 
deservedly celebrated, that it would be superflu- 
ous to enter into details either as to their subjects 
or arrangement. With regard to their general 
conception and treatment, and individual delinea- 
tions of character, it has been objected that they 
are neither Grecian nor antique. Now on this 
point these questions arise: Whether it be possi- 
ble, and now particularly, for us really to con- 
celve and to create in the pure spirit of the 
Greeks? and even if it were possible, whether 
we ought so todo? The first question may at 


once be negatived ; and the other, assuming the 
first to be even answered in the affirmative, 
can present no difficulty, if we direct our atten- 
tion to the general scope and end of Art. Now 
Art is conversant with representations of organic 
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forms, originally acquired by mie&ns Of the senses, | 


but combined in harmony and beauty in the 
inner world of the artist’s fancy, and reproduced 
from thence in order to excite in others corre- 
sponding impressions. Accordingly, such images 
only should be introduced in Art as exist really 
in the mind and soul of the artist: they should 
be truly moulded, as they are truly felt, in the 
artist’s pure conception, and not affectedly or ar- 
tificially. The sympathy or unison of feeling 
which such works find in the public mind, will 
depend upon the degree in which they correspond 
with the spirit of the age and its predominant 
tendency. But itis not always necessary that the 
artist’s subjects should be taken from the actual 
world, in order that the public should be inte- 
rested in them; they may embrace all that is 
dignified and generally characteristic of human 
nature, however remote may be its conditions of 
time and place. Whatever the human mind can 
compass, is its legitimate province. It is a 
despotism at once ignorant and absurd to confine 
the artist within arbitrary limits; for example, to 
withhold or exclude the highly poetic mythology 
of the Greeks. Such treasures, as a Greek, he 
cannot indeed possess, nor yet for Greeks has he 
to re-create them ; but merely as they appear in 
the light and shade of his time and of national 
habits. This variable and accidental form con- 
sists, however, in points unessential and subordi- 
nate. The immutable principle, and that which 
belongs to the Art of all times, can be alone the 
property of mankind. The re-admission of the 
Greek mythology within the sphere of our Art, 
seen in this point of view, should appear to us, 
therefore, as little objectionable as the circum- 
stance that Cornelius has imbued his ancient 
forms so deeply with the spirit of our own times, 
that they do not, like the figures in the Etruscan 
vases, require a particular study, much text, and 
more learned commentary to understand them. 
For to enjoy we must comprehend—that is, if 
the mind be the source of the pleasure. But it 
is precisely in the execution of these mythic pic- 
tures that the power of Cornelius is evinced. 
Character and dignity are here united with a high 
degree of grace: the drawing is severe, the colours 
simple, as the object required. 

During the progress of these works in the Hall 
of the Glyptothek, the open arcades in the Hof- 
garten were similarly painted in fresco by many 
pupils of Cornelius. The subjects chosen were 
from the history of the Princes of the House of 
Bavaria. Other works of various merit (as 
Langer’s pictures in the Leuchtenberg Palace, 
the ceiling of the Odeon, that in the Protestant 
Church, by Hermann, the picture in the Church 
of Sendling, by Lindenschmidt, &c.) are not to 
be compared with those commenced immediately 
after the completion of the Glyptothek, in the new 


‘wing of the Residence, and in the Castle Chapel. 


Henry Hess was next commissioned by the 
King to paint the Chapel of All Saints in fresco, 
in the Medieval style, upon a gold ground. He 
was assisted by I. Schrandolph, Carl Koch, and 
J. B. Miiller; and of these, excellent lithographs 
by J. G. Schreiner have appeared. The sub- 
jects are chiefly biblical, and comprise the leading 
incidents in the Old Testament and the Life of 
our Saviour. It may be justly asserted, that no 
church has been for centuries so harmoniously and 
consistently decorated. Its impression is most 
effective, and conducive to devotion. Whatever 
of well-grounded objection may exist or may be 
urged against the revival of a style of Art belong- 
ing to a period deprived of social interest from its 
remoteness while it wants the charm of antiquity, 
yet a principle which has so powerful an influ- 
ence on the feelings of every one must be ad- 
mitted to be legitimate in its nature, and has 
claims that we cannot disallow. 

In the Royal Palace, the Nibelungen Halls are 
important in the history of fresco painting. 
Julius Schnorr has in these rich compositions 
given further proof of the talent displayed at the 
Villa Massimi. The apartments of the King are 








decorated with paintions illustrating the Greek ; 
those of the Queen, with subjects from ancient 
and modern German poets; partly in encaustic 
and partly in fresco; all in intimate connexion 
with the architecture, and for which the sculptor, 
L. Schwanthaler, designed the compositions, 

In the Church of St. Lewis, the dramatic cha- 
racter of the three pictures painted by Cornelius 
is in powerful contrast with the calm symbolic 
composition of Hess in the All Saints’ Church. 
They occupy the entire end-wall of the choir; so 
that in the centre, opposite the chief entrance, the 
‘ Last Judgment’ is in the larger space, and in the 
two side-walls the ‘ Nativity’ and the ‘ Cruci- 
fixion’ are represented. It is more especially the 
‘ Last Judgment,’ which for greatness of style, 
powerful conception, and skill of execution, sur- 

all that modern times has witnessed of the 
kind. True as it may be that the comparison of 
different works of Art has for the most a 
tendency to injustice, yet we may venture, for the 
purpose of more convenient consideration, so to 
examine the pictures painted by Hess in the All 
Saints’ Church, and those executed by Cornelius 
in the church just mentioned, and without the 
risk of careless imputation, ask, with reference to 
the claims and wants of our times, which of these 
two great masters has struck out a style of 
church-decoration most in accordance with the 
present state of Art and of national refinement? 
This merit, and without the least depreciation of 
the excellence of Hess, rests with Cornelius ; for 
an unprejudiced judgment must discern that a 
merely historical and for us long obsolete spirit 
prevails in the compositions of Hess, which, since 
it cannot be founded upon the opinions and 
habits of the present, must be artificially de- 
rived from a remote period, or the relation of 
facts and sympathies peculiar to that period ; 
by which reflex action of the artist’s mind a style 
necessarily esoteric in its character is formed ; 
and which can only endure, by the regression 
of general thought and feeling to the era of its 
first principles and source. For after the 
love of disputation had been gratified by the 
cussion of the question, of the personal beauty 
of our Saviour;—the fear of imparting to pic- 
tures a dramatic character which might lower 
to the unrefined imagination, the indefinite to 
the finite, the Deity to man ;—the dread, more- 
over, by ideal treatment of the form of Scriptu- 
ral personages to awaken the dormant 
which the expressive beauty of Greek Art had 
at first systemized, if not created; induced the 
early fathers pf the church to encourage, and 
painters to adopt a style at first allegorical, then 
symbolical, which, while it gave to Art a Chris- 
tian character, yet freed it from the influence of 
former principles, and placed it beyond the pre- 
valent ebullitions of ignorance and superstition. 
Apart from technical treatment, therefore, the 
merits of Hess and Cornelius, must be considered 
with respect to the correctness of opinion on the 
relative excellence of the Christian form of Art. 
In this then may consist the inequality of Hess, 
for imbued as an artist may be with the con- 
ceptions of the past, adroitly capable of their 
adaptation to the present, the result must ever be 
an adjustment,—can accommodation possessing, 
in , all the attributes of genius, but deprived 
of that free, sound, vigorous, natural growth, so 
remarkable in the compositions of Cornelius. 
Yet ina which has the misfortune of being 
a kind of herbarium vivum for all kinds of plants 
and of all times, the adoption of a refined 
fied, though antiquated style of Art, such as Hess 
with so much feeling has restored, however op- 
posed to our present modifications of opinion, 
must be appreciated by the educated; and can 
only, by the uninstructed, be despised. It is a 
splendid anachronism of Art. 

For the cupolas and lunettes of the twenty- 
five arcades along the south side of the Pinako- 
thek, Cornelius prepared a series of particularly 
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painters, from Cimabue to Rubens; the execu- | 
tion of which was enstrusted to Professor Zim- 
mermann. He further contributed the designs for | 
the frescoes of the Isarthor, which was restored | 
by Professor Gartner. Upon a frieze seventy- 
five feet long, upon the eastern side, is repre- 
sented the ‘Entry of King Lewis of Bavaria,’ 
after the battle of Amfing; and upon the other 
side, looking towards the city, the ‘ Adoration of 
the Kings.’ Bernhard Neher, by the masterly 
execution of these paintings, obtained a great re- 
putation ; owing to which he was invited to Wei- 
mar, where he is now occupied in decorating 
many rooms of the Ducal Palace. 

In landscape also, considered as an indepen- 
dent art, fresco has attained an unexpected ex- 
cellence, through the genius of Karl Rottmann. 
To him we owe a series of the most interesting 
views in Italy, Sicily, and Greece ; which are 
placed, after the compositions from the “ History 
of the House of Bavaria,” in the arcades of the 
Hofgarten. These incomparable works prove in 
a striking manner, what, even within such nar- 
row means as fresco commands, genius is capa- 
ble of effecting. Together with great breadth of 
composition, they breathe such a freshness, a 
magic of light and colour, that even from the 
best period of the Art we can select nothing of 
the kind to be placed with them in legitimate 
comparison. Notwithstanding the many tech- 
nical difficulties which fresco presents, in parti- 
cular to the landscape painter, the treatment of 
these pictures in so light, so masterly, that the 
mere spectator is ignorant of the practised skill 
that is displayed. But it is not by this technical 
treatment alone that Rottmann stands so high as 
a fresco-painter. Still more must we admire the 
highly-poetic education of his mind, and his 
artistical power of arrangement. It is only by 
such means that landscapes which present parti- 
cular scenes, or portrait landscapes, can become 
true works of Art; while, on the other hand, 
mere mechanically-copied views possess no other 
interest than could attach to landscapes reflected 
in a glass. The original thought, the graceful 
feeling, of a mind imbued with the perception of 
the beautiful, and the expression of its concep=- 
tions in compositions appropriate, as well as be- 
comingly treated with regard to design and 
colour, are what we desire in works of Art. 
These form their essence, their inward life; if 
deficient, 

“ We start, for soul is wanting there,” 
and we have at most but to admire the me- 
chanical dexterity they display. Easy as it is 
to fail in landscapes of this kind, yet Rottmann 
has solved the problem of possible success, by the 
resources of 80 powerful a mind, that every pic- 
ture, by its calmly satisfying truth, possesses all 
the charms of an harmonious poem. With re- 
spect to the distribution of light and shade, this 
great artist has adopted a style perfectly original 
as regards fresco landscapes, by avoiding as much 
as possible all large masses of shade in the fore- 





ground, and placing them more in the distant 
portions of the picture ; in consequence of which, 
the various tones required are quite attainable in 
freseo, and have sufficient depth and transparency 
for their situation. ' 

The great hall of the University of Bonn is de- 
corated with fresco-paintings, representing the 
four faculties. Of these, Hermann designed 
Theology, and completed it with the help of 


| the subjects of which are taken from the fable of 


Gotzenberger and Ernst Forster; Gitzenberger | 


undertook and painted Jurisprudence, Philo- 
sophy, and subsequently Medicine. But excel- 
lent, and in strict accordance as these are with 
the principles of freseo-painting, they are inferior 
to the Theology of Hermann. Sturmer and H. 
Miicke have painted, in the house of the Count 
Von Spee at Helsdorf, pictures representing inci- 
dents in the life of Frederick Barbarossa, of which 
the ‘Submission of the Milanese’ is particularly 
deserving of praise. If Miicke may be justly 
censured for the employment of too deep a tone 
of colour, by which fresco is entirely deprived of 


| cular by his frescoes at San Lorenzo, that he 
| Must be judged. 


| Christ,’ the ‘ Passion,’ the ‘ Resurrection,’ and the 
| * Last 


its peculiar attribute, light, yet we must admit 
that these compositions evince how neraly it can 
approach to oil-painting in power of effect. 

At the request of the Baron de Furstenberg- 
Stammheim, C. Deger has commenced the archi- 
tectural decoration of the Church of St. Appolli- 
naris at Remagen ; and in addition to the five 
pictures on subjects illustrative of Goethe’s poems, 
by Professor Peschel, of Dresden, in the hall of 
the Belvedere, at Dittersbach on the Elbe, and 
the paintings in the mansion once belonging to 
the Hartel family, now to that of Leplay, at 
Leipzig, by the same artist and Preller, there are 
many by Vogel in the Castle Chapel at Pillnitz. 
A most extensive work at the Royal Castle of 
Dresden now occupies the attention of Bende- 
mann; and, to judge from the cartoons, some~- 
thing of great power, and which may confer 
honour on the school of Diisseldorff in its peculiar 
style, and on this its most distinguished pupil, 
may be expected. 

At the royal villa of Rosenstein, near Stuttgart, 
Anthony Gegenbauer has decorated a great hall, 
and its dome, with frescoes, from the story of 
Psyche. Gegenbauer has also made very success- 
ful attempts at Rome in covering canvass tightly 
stretched, with a mortar composed of time and 
gupsum, and then painting on it in fresco ; 80 
that by these means he has succeeded in produc- 
ing removable pictures, among others, Cupid and 
Psyche, Hercules and Omphale, remarkable for 
the extreme delicacy of their handling and colour. 
He speaks in high terms of the advantages af- 
forded by this method ; as the artist is enabled, 
by damping the back of the canvass, and con- 
sequently the mortar which forms the ground of 
the picture, to paint, not only two but probably 
three days on the same portion of the work. In 
the hall of the Stiidel Institute, at Frankfurt-am- 
Main, Veith has executed a large fresco represent- 
ing, in two allegorical pictures (Italy and Ger- 
many), the introduction of Christianity into the 
latter country, the consequent moral improve- 
ment and progress of civilization. The compo- 
sition of the principal figure is powerfully con- 
ceived ; the various groups are well arranged ; 
they are significant, and give the most full and 
harmonious completion to the design. 

The best examples of Italian painting may be 
limited to the paintings of Camuccini, Benvenuti, 
Bezzuoli, and Sabatelli. Camuccini is of artists, 
the most opposed to innovation; yet he exhibits 
very strikingly the difference between an original 
and an imitative talent. From youth Michael 
Angelo and Raffaelle have been his study, but 
in technical treatment he has profited by the 
instructions of his uncle. He has copied much 
from the old masters, and always with clearness 
and intelligence ; and has caught in an admirable 
manner the elevated style of Michael Angelo. 
But his works bear the stamp of the French 
school; there is a tendency in them to theatri- 
cal effect; his personages appear less indivi- 
duals really suffering, or expressing natural emo- 
tion, than as characters dressed, arranged in ap- 
propriate situations, and then displayed upon the 
scene. He has painted in fresco, ‘ The Almighty 
borne by Angels,’ &e. Great skill in arrange- 
ment and delicate perception of colour are re- 
markable in Benvenuti. This may be seen in his 
frescoes, in the Sala d’Ercole at the Palace Pitti, 


Hercules. 


He was here assisted by Professor 
Cacialli. 


But it is by his altar-pieces, in parti- 


His figures are natural and 
life-like, they are truly conceived, and endowed 
with much force of expression. He has repre- 
sented at San Lorenzo, ‘ The Creation and the Fall 
of Man,’ the Death of Abel,’ and the ‘ Sacrifice of 
Noah.’ From the New Testament, ‘ the Birth of 


Judgment.’ After Benvenuti, Bezzuoli 





must be noticed, who has exhibited great ability 
in drawing and the technical portion of Art. It 
is to him the Grand Duke entrusted the fres- | 











coes in the Stanza di Tito, of the Palace Pith, 


Cesar Massimi has decorated a private house ; 
Morrelli, the Villa Demidoff with frescoes ; Ade. 
mello has been also employed. It is said that his 
facility in composition and execution is so 
that he can design and finish his works, almost as 
the mason applies the plaster to the 
story which the wall would very probably refute, 
Rudolfi has restored, amongst others, the fre. 
coes of Amico Aspertini, the pupil of Francia, 
the chapel of St. Augustin, of the church of 
Frediano at Lucea, the state of which had 
long a subject of regret, and has executed 
task with so much skill that the most practised 
eye may fail in discovering the places he has 
touched. Appiani, who died in 1817, has 
the 
him 


gies 


executed many important works at the Im 
Palace of Milan they represent incidents in 
life of Napoleon; there are also others by 
representing the four Evangelists, &e. Professor 

Sabatelli has also decorated the Palace Pitt 

with subjects taken from the Iliad; these were 

in part finished by Marinelli and Pampaloni, 

Bellosi has been commissioned to paint sothe 

important works for the King of Sardinia. 

The ceiling in the great hall of the Casino No- 

bile has been painted by him. Santi, who for 
many years was chiefly occupied in the restora- 

tion of pictures, has lately devoted his attention 

to fresco-painting. His ceiling in the church of 
St. Luke is a composition rich in figures, but 
reflective in a great degree of Camuccini and 
Bevenuti. In France, where, strictly speaking 

the grander style of Art which has here 

our attention has never flourished, no rematk- 
able compositions can be cited among prodte- 
tions of recent times. For the works referrible 
to the style we have mentioned have been partly 
executed in oil, and partly in wax-colours; and 
how incompatible such processes ate with the 
true principle of monumental mural painting, as 
before defined, is proved by the results in the 
Louvre, the Pantheon, and now in the church of 
La Madeleine. 

Such is the outline of the history and process 
of fresco-painting. It has been already stated 
upon what principles it rests. It is mow desir 
able to consider to what purpose it is applicable, 
what it designs, what it can effect. But it-is 
not desirable to enter into the warfare of opinion 
as to the relative employment of fresco or oil, 
and for this reason ;——that it is not desirable to 
compare them, as neither could, in all cases, be 
assimilated with or substituted for the other. 
Facies non omnibus una 

Nec diversa tamen ; qualem decet esse Sororem. 

Fresco-painting is particularly adapted for 
designs upon a large scale; it is emi 
historical. It seeks to record the moral dignity, 
the acts of mercy, the mysterious dispensations, 
the hopes, the triumphs, and the future awards of 
Religion, and to perpetuate the individual eleva- 
tion, the national greatness, the intellectual con- 
dition and honourable rewards of Man. It was 
the opinion of Michael Angelo, that painting in 
oil was unworthy of a great mind: if he said 
this, it was probably because he felt fresco-paint- 
ing to be the expressive form of a great thought. 
It was certainly better adapted to the elevated 
character of his compositions, which required & 
simple and solid arrangement of colour; rather 
subdued than enlivened, and producing a 
and impressive effect, by their archi 
combination. The excellence of fresco 
must essentially depend upon the creative power 
of the mind. To think in little, if the phrase 
may be used, would be as useful here as to war 
in little. It is therefore adapted for the Palace, 
the Senate-house, the tribunal of Justice, and the 
Temple. But it is not intended, by stating the 
—— aim of fresco, to lower in any manner 
the importance of oil-painting. It is 
possible. Has the ‘ lat Julmeent* of M. Angelo 
obscured the beauty, or diminished the greatness 





| of the ‘ Transfiguration ?’ 


Fresco is adapted to represent, with force and 
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uty, a great idea ; it is not so well adapted to | taste, must recollect on what that taste may turn. 

pe scenes of nature, or to depict the Taste is no less arbitrary than rare. Individual ART APPLIED Ln mee a 

affections, the feelings, and the ties of social life. | patronage, as patronage, is that of gold. This path me 

The chefs-d’ceuvres of painting are in oil—the | was not the reward the Greek tendered to the | gepuCcATION OF THE ARTISAN—STUDY OF FORM 
randest conipositions are in fresco. The domain | painter, the warrior, or the poet. The legislators AND PROPORTION—METHODS OF TEACHING 

r is truth and ideal greatness ; that of | at least of that people felt that merit is not to be DRAWING — DRAWING CLASSES AT EXETER 

imitation, feeling. An | bribed, but honoured ; that the reward of the serf HALL. 

ce, and independently; | and slave should not be the same as that of the | Tae arts of design are based on the science 


citizen who had distinguished, the hero who had | of form and proportion: the effect of colours 
on the eye is so vivid, that any 
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of the latte 
| the former, imagination, 
| oil-painting pleases at on , 
fresco, when combined, or in connexion with 
architecture. It is an idle task to trace distine- | defended his country ; they knew that he who | 9". , } 
tion for the purpose of depreciation. Painting, | seeks fame will not thirst for wealth, and that the | is immediately obvious, and suggests @ correc- 
sculpture, and architecture, are but various modes | true reward of genius is not increase of fortune fort = we ee ii - nation i but the 
of expressing the beautiful in thought and form. but of public esteem. psy os pete e graceful in form an arslight 
,- : aod ; ; P 5 produce unpleasin shapes, are so slight 
Omnes artes que ad humanitatem pertinent, British artists struggle against difficulties un- | as to be perceptible only to A cultivated eye, and 
habent quodam commune vineulum, et quasi | known in other lands. Religion does not conse- | remediable only by the practised hand. : ime 
cognatione inter se continentur :” this was the | crate the offerings of their genius by placing them rtance of a scientific understanding of abstract 
opinion of Cicero. within the precincts of her temples; the legislator | Seer in form and proportion, not merely a ge- 
But all questions are merged in the importance | is palsied by the fear of their direct encourage- neral acquaintance with examples or types of 


of the employments of fresco-painting, as indica- ment; nor have they, as they merit, the advan- beautiful shapes, is therefore apparent; and th 
tive of the encouragement of British Art. Reli- | tage of public sympathy and support. Remove | ¢@® only be cogeeee thoroughly with the aid of 
the pencil. All combinations of form resolve 


gion and the state are the proper guardians of the this barrier, and give them a field for exertion by , 

Fine Arts. The connexion that exists between liberal national patronage. Greatness is not of a themselves into lines, and the power of delineat- 
the beautiful, the true and good, between the in- clime, it depends upon the culture and the insti- an ht er 9 a Fyn | hh ag! them 
ternal conception of their existence as abstract tutions of a people. The British empire may be py ms perches scene ¢ rc ra 
qualities, and their expressed external form ; by | considered as the legacy of that of Rome. In & | the intellectual process may be said to include 
the constant contemplation of which, the mind | few years the English language will become the | practical skill, just as the study of lan in- 
becomes elevated, thought educated, and taste | medium of communication throughout the great- | cludes the power of forming letters. riting as- 
refined; give to the Fine Arts a particular in- | est portion of the globe. Our arms and commerce | sists the definition and memory of ideas conveyed 
fluence with reference to public instruction and | have established a dominion in climes the most by words; drawing does the same for ideas ex- 
manners. A people amongst whom, the internal | remote, the least frequented. Yet the Fine Arts, | pressed in form. It depends upon the method of 
perception of order, symmetry, beauty, and accu- | which every powerful nation has loved to protect, teaching, however, whether drawing be confined 
rate design is nourished and perfected, is doubt- | and slave or freemen to possess, have been by to the power of copying lines correctly, or be made 


mete ; i the means of exercising the mind, and confi 
less (general education in proportion), more in- | none 80 much neglected. They are not with the understanding in the appreciation of the cha- 


clined to correctness in judgment, less disposed to | us a social manifestation, the evidence of collec- rere 
the variable in thought and feeling, more advanced, | tive refinement. We have not yet raised “ the racteristics of form. | Hitherto drawing has 

: : ’ : : . too exclusively considered as an executive art, 
and more disposed to progress in refinement than a | Atheist ery, there is no Art;” but we have not | to be taught separately from, if not ind y 
nation deprived of this resource. The ideaof order, | sought to give it a place in religion and national | of intellectual favestigation , and its practice has 
regularity, and perfection, cannot long rest on any feeling. In ruins, and deprived of every kind of | become in consequence empirical ; students have 
subject without extending its influence to others ; | political power—yet we cannot diminish the great- | been taught to copy what was before them me- 
there has been, there could not exist, a cultured | ness of Athens or of Rome. Art has made them | chanically, without well knowing what they were 


taste and a brutalized understanding; for now, | the historians of the past ; Art sheds around them | imitating ; just as the Chinese make @ ' 
use of which they are ignorant of, with the 


idea is extended by idea, as water, by apparent | @ halo even in decay; they are still impregnate 
pressure, is expanded in successive circles. And | with divinity: we read of them as the seats of flaws in ~ pattern. Py to ovine be ye | 
to philosophical investigation there appears @ war and civil strife ; and we view them still as the | tape 4 ae ere init ie on ‘ 
greater connexion than is generally admitted be- depositories of the intellectual refinement of man- } ote thats by 6 pe thoroughly scqualtited 
tween the power of the mind, which is enabled to | kind. It is with them as with the memory of | with rw obi ay lineated, by th eH of another 
: 2 ject delineated, by the 

trace and to appreciate the beauty of a statue | the illustrious dead; thought passes away from | made by one who knew it by sight only, and the 
and the wisdom of a law ; between the science dis- the fitful history of their lives, and dwells with @ | superiority of that produced by the intelligent 
played in a machine, and the knowledge exhi- feeling not unallied to veneration, on the record | draughtsman will evident at a glance to 
bited in a book; and between the merits of @ of their acts of virtue. every one conversant with the original. It is the 
legislator, an orator, a painter, or a poet. Rome which won the world by arms, Rome artist’s deficiency in knowledge of the sub he 

It has been remarked, that the Fine Arts have _ eainceiet, Oe a — j erent 
attained their utmost point of excellence in often dissatisfied with pictures and deawings that 
are pleasing to the eye, regarded merely for their 





masters its spirit by her intellectual power: 
S —— there, as though 





























i ' ; - Grandeur attracted grandeur, are beheld 
countries the most corrupt. It is true: they Gratines that strike, ennoble—from thedepths | execution and pictorial effect. The cha- 
existed despite of that corruption ; and without Of Egypt, from the classic fields of Greece racter of ornaments and other artificial produc- 
their influence would the Pantheism, the sceptical Her groves, her temples,—all things that inspire tions are as distinctly visible to all who eh reve] 
philosophy of the ancients, or the ever varying Wenter, delight. é ‘ ‘ them, as the generic characteristics of objects in 
dogmas of a later period, alone have saved or re- ‘And not a breath, but from the ground sends up nature are to the naturalist ; and as the artisan is 
claimed mankind from degradation? If the Fine Something of .uman grandeur.” called “ee not only to copy but invent, his know- 
ledge of the characteristics of what he imitates 


Arts fix the attention of man, by their elevated 
conceptions they refine him ; if they record great And = nnot England be as Rome’ Gres’ and ought to be complete. It may be said, teach him 
actions, they possess a moral influence, and, b extensive as are our possessions, the ability to | to draw first, and he will be better able to under- 
its dignified ps yression they instruct him ; rin | defend, fully equal to the valour by which they | stand after having become familiar with the forms. 
if they ae the character ! d the truths of have been won, the empire of Britain can exist but | This reasoning is specious, but engednd: & i 
safle I tl a cae Te a Rotemes ale by that; before which successive monarchies, the | not only assuming that to acquire the power of 
oe. ey ee that whatever the | jightiest warriors and nations guided by the | drawing is more difficult than it really is, but 
extent or power of the wisdom of earth, its direc- greatest statesmen have been swept, as the storm- actually tends to make it so. When the ob- 
tion, development, and intellectual perfection is | Passeq sand dust of the desert—Opinion. This ject to be represented is thoroughly understood, 
of heaven. it should be our duty to create eimestiiunte. and the way to set about delineating it is known, 
By what do men seek to awaken, nourish, and | giroot - q hoald not t an attribute of | the mere act of drawing the lines is simple and 
irect : supremacy shoud not almost mechanical. The writer wag be aliowed to 


diffuse y yr 7? i r 

pe dog yo’ an LE , . aware a war, but the reward of civilization, if we retain Or | state the arguments in support of this position in 

them the rewaris of virtue, by employing them yield the dominion of the world, yet alike in | his own words, taken from the introduction to a 

to raise monuments destined ro yr ba the slo ’ | glory or decay, every nation should bless our in- | little pamphlet on the subject.* 

of that man who has deserved well of iaeutat fluence, still turn to us, even as we have turned, as | « ‘The eye is the camera obscura of the brain: the 
nein? ge : y: pilgrims of the genius of Athens and of Rome, | external lens is the object-glass receiving the rays a 






















It is only by connecting the Fine Arts with great : light 

; ’ . i racefi and transmitting the luminous image on to t 

actions and great events, that the state can pro- and in the g ul imagery of Buchanan, hail ws ta when thus depicted on the tablet in the visual 

P the evid f the intellectual condition of the 

mote or protect them ; they will otherwise become as the evidence of the intellectual condition © chamber, it becomes the of the mind: if the 
the handmeide of luxury, vanity, and Bt * | past, and no less the harbinger of the cultured | brain chooses to retain it, well; if not, another picture 

: ' wags L- 7, ame preacures | of of the future painted with the pencil of light momentarily 

| for by individuals the artist will be considered vancement . . 

in als : : > : . and effaces the transient impression ; and so the deli- 

| and will in time subdue his genius to the consi- p= tagacis slaria cncel te cate and beautiful mechanism of sight continues to 

| eration, that he is but destined to divert the Salve aereath vite imago gportaren ine Oo cones of pepeaatiog 00 Bo tes 

great, flatter the opinion of the public, and re- Et specimen venientis evi. and objects, with unerring fidelity end eavemning ac- 

lieve the ennui of the wealthy. He who rests on Feb. 17 Yours, &c S. R. H. | tivity; unless the organ be impaired by disease. The 

| = ET Sig - & *** | common mhrases, ‘a quick eye,’ ‘an accurate eye,’ 





| individual patronage, may live to confirm Dr. vhrases, ‘a quick eye,’ ‘an accurate SyC, 
| Johnson’s opinion of a patron. He may probably | | ® Elements of Perspective Drawing ; or the Science 
| be enabled to refute it. He who trusts to public of Delineating Real —Taylor and Walton. 
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are apt to mislead: every eye in a healthy state is 
quick and accurate. It is the understanding that is 
slow and imperfect; imperfect, because it does not 
take the time and pains requisite completely to com- 
prehend the characteristic features of the image formed 
on the retina: upon the degree of attention bestowed 
on these evanescent pictures depend the perfectness 
and durability of the ideas of external things with 
which the memory is stored, the understanding en- 
riched, and the fancy enlivened. The intellectual ope- 
ration may be likened to the chemical process by 
which the photographic pictures are rendered perma- 
nent: it is this which resolves the fleeting visions of 
the outward sense into distinct and lasting ideas of the 
mind. In default of this mental process, too many of 
our fellow-creatures go through life almost insensible 
to the sources of enjoyment continually presented to 
them: having eyes, they see not; or, * seeing, they 
see, and do not perceive:’ ‘ their eyes are open, but 
their sense is shut.’ The image painted on the retina 
of the merest dolt that ever gazed on a beautiful 
prospect, is as vivid as that presented to the painter or 
the poet; the intellectual comprehension and appro- 
priation make the difference. Hence it is evident that 
vividness and correctness of perception depend upon 
the understanding; and the training, or education of 
the eye, means the discipline of the mind in relation to 
ocular perceptions. ; 

“ A knowledge of the laws of pm oman by means 
of which the appearances of solid forms are delineated 
on paper, 80 as to convey a correct idea of the realities, 
is clearly an operation of the mind. Thus the first and 
all-important principle of drawing—namely, that the 
SCIENCE OF FORM is dependant upon the proper exer- 
cise of the understanding—is demonstrated. 

“ We now come to the consideration of the ART OF 
DELINEATION, in which the powers of the band come 
into operation. And truly the hand is as docile and 
apt a member as the eye, when it is properly directed 
by the mind: though, unlike the eye, it only acts when 
told, and therefore requires practice in order to per- 
form its duty dexterously. But who that has seen the 

uggler catching the rapidly descending balls with one 

nd, and flinging them up in the air with the other, 
his eye fixed all the while on one point in the glittering 
circle described by the revolving balls, can doubt the 
aptitude of the hand in obeying the mind as directed 
by the eye? If another proof be required, it is sup- 
plied by the familiar instance of the cutting out of 
profiles in paper: the profilist fixes his eye upon 
the face, while his hand directs the scissors almost 
mechanically, only requiring a glance to verify the 
correctness; or rather, rhaps, to ascertain that 
the relative position of the different features is cor- 
rect. The influence of the mind in the act of de- 
Nneation is strikingly shown by the phenomena (if the 
term wy A be allowed) of silhouettes. It is a singu- 
lar fact that, readily as a black profile is cut in paper 
from the life, it is extremely difficult to copy it with a 

n. The reason is this:—the resemblance, consisting 
nh a general similitude of form and proportion, is con- 
veyed by such slight means that a moderate degree of 
approximation to likeness conveys an impression of 
identity ; yet the most minute deviation from the out- 
line of the silhouette in copying it with the pencil is 
fatal to the similitude, because in so slender an indi- 
cation not a trace can be dispensed with. What makes 
it so difficult for the eye and hand to follow the con- 
tour of the silhouette, is that the shadowy image pre- 
sents so little for the understanding to master ; and 
the hand, therefore, with great difficulty follows the 
course of the eye, not being sufficiently influenced by 
the understanding. 

“Any one who has looked over an accomplished 
artist sketching from nature, will have observed that 
his eye is directed much more attentively to the 
scene or object before him than to his paper; he 
looks to his drawing chiefly to ascertain that each 
successive line he traces is properly placed relatively 
to those previously drawn, and to put in finishing 
strokes. He has taught his hand to obey him in- 
stinctively. So entirely is the perception of form de- 
pendant on the understanding, that if the difficulty of 
placing the several lines in their proper relative posi- 
tions could be got over, a blind man might be taught 
to draw a solid object, whose shape he could ascertain 
by the touch. 

“ Having arrived at the fact that the sense of vision 
may be dispensed with in the perception of form by the 
mind, it remains to try if the understanding can be 
set aside, leaving the eye alone to direct the hand. 
A cube, or square box, may be so placed before the 
eye that only one side is presented to view; and sup- 
posing the mind to have no cognisance of its real 
shape, nor any means of ascertaining it, the delinea- 
tion of its apparent form would not convey an idea of 
the reality: the same may be said of a cylinder so 
fore-shortened that only one end is visible. As the eye 
can only receive an impression from one side of any 
object at atime, a second view of it, or the evidence 
of the touch, is requisite to inform the mind of its 
actual shape and size. 

“ Suppose that an accomplished artist were to see in 
@ foreign country some strange object, with the nature 
and use of which he was ignorant; that it was not 
within reach of his hand, and did not afford him 
another view from a different point: if he were to de- 
lineate the apparent form ever so correctly, he would 
fail to convey a distinct idea of the reality either to one 
ecquainted with its true shape, or to another who was 
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not. The truth is, that the artist depicts not the ob- 
ject or scene itself, but the idea of it in his own mind; 
‘and whether that idea is complete and accurate, or 
not, depends upon the clearness and perfectness of his 
understanding.” 


The next question to be considered is the proper 
method of teaching drawing ; and in determining 
this, the reasoning before adduced will have great 
influence. According to the foregoing arguments, 
that course will be the best which exercises the 
mind most, thus bringing the aid of the under- 
standing to test the clearness of the perception, 
and to direct the hand; therefore, that which re- 
quires a complete knowledge of what is to be 
copied, and leaves least room for merely mechani- 
cal labour, will be the proper method. These 
conditions are complied with by using solid forms 
as models for the learner; for to copy these re- 
quires a perfect acquaintance with the object pre- 
vious to Costenion to draw it, an attentive consi- 
deration of its entire shape and the proportions 
of its various parts in relation to each other during 
the progress of delineation, and a knowledge of 
the rules for representing on a flat surface the 
appearance of a solid substance. In copying the 
drawing of another the eye and the hand of the 
learner are exercised, but his mind scarcely 
at all: the work of the understanding has been 
done by the artist who made the first draw- 
ing, and the pupil has only to imitate the lines 
mechanically; he is not required to know how 
the drawing before him was made, or whether 
it is correct or not; he has but to copy line for 
line and touch for touch, Chinese fashion: set 
him to draw the real object itself and he will be at 
fault, because it is a solid form, and he knows not 
how to represent accurately the appearances of 
solidity; in short this course will produce neat 
and dexterous line drawers and tint makers, but 
it will not make quick and accurate draughts- 
men. 
hitherto been taught in this country, and such is 
the plan pursued at the School of Design. But it 
may be urged that the beginner, especially if he be 
young, is required to do too much at once in setting 
him to copy solid forms, which demand so much 
knowledge and attention; and that he ought first to 
learn to use the pencil freely, or at least toecom- 
mand his hand so that it will follow the direction 
of his eye; indeed that it needs practice to be 
able to draw a right line. Suppose a pupil, who 
has never handled a pencil is set down with a 
sheet of paper or a black board before him, and 
required to draw a straight line in a particular di- 
rection; it would not be more difficult for him to 
take as his model one edge of a solid or plane 
surface than to copy a line drawn upon the 
board or paper: and if instead of drawing three 


edges of a square figure, plane or solid, the exer- 
cise of the intellect in measuring the distance of 





one line from another, and the relative direction 
of each in relation to the other, would make the 
task more interesting if more difficult; and how 
much more the pupil would have done, how much 
further would he have advanced in making a 
square, than in drawing four parallel lines, having 
no meaning and representing no form. This 
practice of drawing simple rectilinear figures, of 
various shapes, and then curvilinear, gradually 
increasing in difficulty, should be continued till the 
pupil can draw a clear and firm line, with tolera- 
ble steadiness and precision ; and for this purpose 
geometrical plane forms, cut out of card-board or 
tin painted white are preferable to parts of solid 
figures; because the imitation of the plane is 
perfect when the outline is drawn, and the relief 
of the plane surface and the mass of white cause 
_ the outlines to appear particularly distinct. At 

the first commencement it is desirable, that the 
pupil should have a base and perpendicular line 
drawn for him on the board to enable him to 
keep his figure square. In a class of children, 
which the writer experimented upon, he adopted 
this plan ; the first figure he set up was a right 
| angled triangle, and the pupils were then required 

to mark off on the base line the width of the base 
of the triangle, and on the perpendicular its 
height; they then drew a line from point to 
ay on each side, and the figure was complete. 

he surprise and delight of the young learners 
at having achieved a complete figure at their first 
lesson was a most gratifying indication of their 


Yet this is the way that drawing has | 





other lines in the same direction as the first, he | 
were required to draw them from the other three | 





future progress, and the lively interest they took 
in pursuing the ney ; 

p to this point the superiority of the 
copying from a palpable form Lead re 
drawn on paper will, it is hoped, have been de. 
monstrated satisfactorily: we now come to the 
next step in the pupil’s progress, drawing from the 
solid form, previous to which a bnacial of the 
elements of the perspective is required. Foun. 
tive, we regret to see, finds no place in the 
course of instruction at the Government School 
of Design, because there the pupils from 
drawings until they have attained i 
enough to draw from casts empirically, that is, 
without knowing the principles on which the 
apparent forms of objects differ from their real 
forms. The importance of understanding per. 
spective, at least the first principles of the science, 
is obvious when we reflect that every thing that 
we see is viewed perspectively : the idea of teach- 
ing drawing without explaining to the pupil the 
laws which govern the appearance of objects to 
the eye, is so preposterous, that had not people 
been so long familiar with it in practice it would 
be scouted for its absurdity ; just as a tutor would 
be ridiculed who was to teach composition by set- 
ting his pupils to write out passages from Johnson, 
Addison, or Gibbon, without explaining the rules 
of grammatical construction. Perspective is made 
a bugbear to learners: the difficulty of learning 
perspective is not great ; though to make it appear 
easy to understand, requires an experienced 
teacher who is thoroughly versed in the elements 
of the science: its leading principles are few and 
simple, and once mastered are always retained: it 
is their application which is complex, and this is 
more apparent than real. But if ever so difficult 
it is essential to be learned: it must be practised, 
whether the rules be known or not; and it is 
surely not worth while, for the sake of avoiding a 
little trouble, to learn imperfectly the science on 
which the art of delineation is based, especially 
when an imperfect acquaintance with it causes 
frequent inaccuracies that the eye detects and is 
annoyed by, but the hand vainly endeavours to 
remedy; while a thorough knowledge ensures ex- 
actitude without trouble. Mr. Dyce contends, 
that there is no need for artisans to study — 
tive, because they are mostly uired to 
patterns which have very little relief: but the 
simplest flower cannot be drawn without some 


knowledge of its rules. What objection is there to | : 





a complete acquaintance with it? Superficial in- 


struction in elementary knowledge is like an un- 
settled foundation; the higher the superstructure 
the greater its instability. 

The practice of teaching ergy By solid 
forms is becoming very general, both among 
private teachers and in public schools; and a set 
of models designed for the use of families and 
schools, by Mr. Augustus Deacon, and published 
by Taylor and Walton, have been much appr 
of by teachers for this purpose. They consist of 
a number of solid pieces of simple geom 
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forms contained in a box, and are so contrived as 
to be available for copying separately, and to re- 
present in combination a variety of objects, such 
as houses, castles, bridges, steps, crosses, &c. 
The foregoing figures are copied from some of 
the forms; the size of the cube being six 
inches square, and the others in proportion. The 
sides are purposely left plain, the models being 
intended for elementary teaching ; but the groups 
suggest real objects sufficiently to sapply the 
interest which association creates in the mind: 
see the following sketch taken from one group, 
with merely the addition of a few touches to indi- 
cate doors, windows, ground, water, and foliage. 
In this figure may be traced the cube, the 
parallellopiped, the octagonal pillar, the column 
and its conical cap, and the arches. This set of 
models being designed for home use and limited 
classes in schools, was made as small as pos- 
sible for the sake of portability; but the same 
forms might be made on a larger scale by a 
joiner, to adapt them to large classes in public 
schools ; in which case it is desirable that they 
should be painted white. 

Upon this subject we have entered at some 
length; but it is necessary that we postpone, until 
next month, the publication of our —— 


Ss. W. 


em 


THE ARTS IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


ITALY. — Rome. — Paintings of Artists at 
Rome.—Von Slsasser has painted a_ beautiful 
landscape, in which we see the palace of the 
Cesars, the Baths of Caracalla, the Campagna, 
and distant chain of mountains illuminated by the 
setting sun. It is destined for Berlin. In the 
great exhibition room in the ‘‘ Porto del Popolo’’ 
is a large picture painted by P. Galiardo, intended 
for a North American church. The subject is 
‘Vincenzo di Paola receiving deserted Orphans.’ 
It is a picture with many faults, but also many 
excellences. The Polish artist Kaniefte, who is 
here pensioned by the Czar of Russia, has just 
completed, according to a commission from the 
heir apparent of that empire, a picture, whose sub- 
ject is ‘ The Recalling to Life the Widow of Naia’s 
Son.’ It is easy to see that Raffaelle has been the 
model on which this young artist has formed him- 
self, by the simplicity and repose of the = 
sition: a true style in colouring also distinguishes 
this work. Podesti has finished his great picture 
of * The Judgment of Solomon,’ painted by order 
of the King of Sardinia, to be placed in a court 
of justice. For this the picture is well adapted, 
and placed in a Jarge hall will do no dishonour to 
the fame of Podesti. But there is much of the- 
atrical effect in the composition, and caprice in 
the costumes; the execution both as to drawing 
and colouring is good. Ammerling has two very 
pretty pictures, ‘A Mother and Child,’ and a 
‘ Roman Girl playing on the Lute.’ A visit to 
his studio is also at present peculiarly interesting, 
because he possesses a collection of portraits of 
the most distinguished living artists. The French 
artist, M. Chevendier, exhibits a picture of ‘ Pea- 
sants returning home in a Cart drawn by Oxen.’ 
The scene is in the Campagna. The picture is 
skilfully managed, but it has too much of that 
dark grey colouring which is seen in all the schools 
of which M. Ingres is the chief. 


FRANCE.—Paris.—Tomb of Napoleon.—Le 
National, Le Siecle, L’ Univers, and other French 
newspapers, announce that the Government and 
the King have finally ordered that the monument 
to Napoleon shall be executed according to the plan 
proposed by the committee of judges, as given in 
the last number of this journal. A crypt within 
the church of the Invalides, in which the tomb 
will be placed—an equestrian statue of Napoleon 
in the court near the entrance of the church. 
The artists to be employed are Messieurs Vis- 
conti and Marochetti; the first for the architec- 
tural, the second for the sculptural part. 

L’Armeria Real, ou Collection des principales 
pieces du Musée d’ Artillerie de Madrid. —" Royal 
Armory ;”’ or, a Collection of the principal pieces 
in the Museum of Artillery at Madrid.—Artists, 
fre eologists, and amateurs of curiosities will find 
a publication most interesting. The armour of 
- 4. of Charles V., the Sword of Francis I., 
, Isabella, of Cordova, the famous Shield of 

aris, and a thousand other celebrated names and 





objects of Art which awaken recollections, and 
are of much historical importance. The objects 
are perfectly well drawn by G. Sensi; L. San- 
sonetti does the ornamental part; Facsardo and 
other good artists are the engravers; M. Jubinal 
writes a learned explanatory text in French. 


Lyons.—A Chinese Painter.—A Chinese, who 
was present at the martyrdom of a Christian 
Missionary, was so struck with the firmness with 
which he died for his faith that he became himself 
a Christian. He made his way to Europe, went 
to Rome, and studied painting: he has been suc- 
cessful as an artist; and there is now here in the 
church of St. Guillame a fine picture by his hand, 
well designed and strongly coloured. The subject 
is ‘The Death of the Christian Missionary,’ to 
which he was a witness, and which changed his 
faith and his life. 

GERMANY.—HamsurGu.—Our New Ex- 
change, which has been building during the last 
five years under the direction of the architect 
Wimmel, is now finished, and will be opened next 
month. The noble simplicity of this edifice ren- 
ders it one of the greatest ornaments of our city. 


Beruin.—The admiration of amateurs is at pre- 
sent directed to the ‘‘ Gemalde Galerie des Konigli- 
chen Museums Berlin,’’ edited by Mr. Simion, and 
dedicated to the King. This publication is a sort 
of sister to that of the Gallery of Dresden, its object 
being to make generally known the chef-d’ceuvres 
of every shool which exist in the Prussian Museum. 
The execution is in lithography, but with a degree 
of excellence we have seldom seen equalled, cer- 
tainly never exceeded. The principal artists are em- 
ployed ; among these Haufstaengl, who so largely 
contributed to the success of the Dresden Gallery. 
The first number contains a magnificent litho- 
graphy of the famous portrait, by Titian, of his 

aughter ‘ Lavinia.’ The force, the freshness, the 
gradual passage uf the lights to the shadows is 
superb, and gives completely the character of the 
great Venetian master. Another picture litho- 
1 is ‘ Jesus, and St. John, a boy,’ by Ru- 

ns, truly charming; and there is a third, ‘ Die 
Vaterlike Ermahimung,’ by G. Terburg. We 
believe the work will be a very successful one. 

Municu.—Swankhaler has received an order 
from the King of Bavaria for a great work—it is 
to be called the ‘ Pantheon of Bavaria,’ and is to 
be placed on the hill of St. Theresa, near Munich. 
On the summit is to be placed a statue of Bavaria, 
fifty-nine feet in height, the lion on which she 
reststwenty-five. These are to be cast in bronze, 
and it is calculated they cannot be completed in 
less than seven years. Around, under open 
colonnades, are to stand the statues of the illus- 
trious men of Bavaria. 


RUSSIA.— Sr. PerersspurGnu. — Galvano- 
plastic.—To the prosecution of this #liscovery 
many of our artists have devoted themséives with 
great zeal, especially the celebrated medallist Tol- 
stoy, and the architect Hasenberger. The latter 
has just finished a copy of Rausch’s bust. of the 
late King of Prussia, which leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

Smo_Lensx.—There has been erected here, by 
Imperial command, a monument in memory of 
the battles of 1812. It is of cast ironin the By- 
zantine Gothic style, and is placed on the Parade 
Plaz, opposite the King’s bastion, which was 
the point where the battle raged most furiously on 
the Sth of August, 1812. The inauguration took 
place on the 5th of November. 


Waxsaw.—On the 29th of November was 
consecrated the monument of cast iron which was 
erected by command of the Emperor of Russia to 
the memory of the seven Poles who fell in defence 
of the Russian power on the 29th of November, 
1830. The plan is that of the architect Corazzi, 
chosen from among ten competitors. The octa- 
gonal base is of native marble ; eight bronze lions 
ogee an iron pedestal, above which are four 
eagles of gilt bronze, their wings outspread ; a 
shield is on the breast of each, on which is in- 
scribed a map of Poland; from the pedestal 
springs an obelisk of cast iron. The proportions 
given in German ells seem immense indeed: the 
octagonal marble base is 30 ells in diameter; the 
pedestal 8} ells in height by 10 in diameter ; the 
obelisk 25 ells in height, 6 in diameter at the base, 
and 4 at the top. The iron and bronze were both 
cast in Warsaw. It is placed on the Saxon Plaz. 
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[The determination of the Committee of the Scottish 
Art-Union to continue to purchase only, as prizes, the 
works of artists, natives of Scotland, has given rise to 
considersble dissatisfaction in this country; we have 
received several communications on the subject, from 
which we select the following. ] 


Sir,—Observing in a recent number of your journal 
an advertisement from the Association for the pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts at Edinburgh, and being a 
member of the Art-Union of London, I am induced to 
offer a few observations thereon, that the comparative 
merits of both Associations, and their claims to sup- 
port, may fairly be laid before the public. 

The advertisement states that the “ Committee of 
Management are entrusted with power to purchase 
what may appear to them the most deserving works of 
Scottish Art.” The pictures thus selected by the com- 
mittee are then disposed of by lot; and a prize-holder 
may thus obtain a picture in that class of Art for which 
he may have no particular inclination, and of a size 
not convenient for his purpose. 

In the Art-Union of London the prize-holder gets 
a money prize, with which he may go to any of the 
five exhibitions of London, i. ¢., the Royal Academy, 
the British Institution, the Society of British Artists, 
and the two Water Colour Exhibitions, and select for 
himself any works of Art to the amount of bis prize. 
Or if it be inconvenient to avail himself of this, the 
committee offer their services in selecting for him a 
work of Art of any class he may name. In this Asso- 
ciation there is nothing exclusive—there is no con- 
dition made that the prize-holders shall be bound to 
select a work the production of an English artist. 

If the committee of the Edinburgh Art-Union are 
determined to make theirs a National Association, and 
to vaunt themselves upon the superior encouragement 
given to the Arts in the North, why not confine their 
subscriptions to Scotland? As it is, their boasted 
sum of £6767 may be half contributed by English sub- 
scribers, and is no criterion of the growing taste for 
the Fine Arts in Scotland. 

I have no objection to the nationality of the Scotch : 
it is most gratifying to see the efforts of their country- 
men appreciated and encouraged by them. But Art is 
of no yes Scottish Art can never be separated from 
English Art; they should go hand in hand together. 

Considering that much illiberality exists in the Scot- 
tish Association, both as to its plan and its efforts to 
obtain subscribers from the Art-Union of London, I 
am induced to request the insertion of this letter in 
your valuable journal, Yours, &c., 

A MEMBER OF THE LONDON Art-UNION. 


[We are by no means disposed to pass any remark 
that may seem prejudicial to the interests of an Insti- 
tution having for its object the advancement of the 
Arts; but we feel imperatively called upon to offer 
some observations in reference to the injudicious, il- 
liberal, and dangerous policy which the Scottish So- 
ciety have adopted, and continue to pursue. It was, 
perhaps, not only justifiable, but wise, at the com- 
mencement of the Institution, to lay down a rule for 
the purchase only of works actually produced by artists, 
natives of Scotland ; when the sum collected amounted 
to but a few hundred pounds, and it was gathered 
chiefly in Scotland, it was properly spent at home; 
divided among deserving men, and stimulating others 
to exertion. But now that the hundreds have become 
thousands, and that a vast proportion of the sub- 
scribers are procured in England and Ireland, the ex- 
clusive purchase of productions by Scottish artists is 
not only manifestly unjust, but highly detrimental to 
the true interests of Scotland. The Art-Unions of 
London and Dublin have not been ungenerous enough 
to retaliate, and exclude the works of Scottish artists 
from their prize lists; if they had done so we should 
have been the first to have raised our voices against a 
course so utterly unworthy; for, to say nothing of its 
folly and illiberality, it would have kept away a picture 
by Wilkie from the possession of a London or Dublin 
prize-holder, as the system pursued in Edioburgh 
keeps away from a Scottish lover of Art a production 
by either Eastlake or Maclise; and so have tended, if 
not to the ruin of the Institution, most materially to 
have abridged its means, and so to have defeated its 

reat purpose. 
" We as hereafter enter into the statistics of these 
three Institutions—those of London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin, with a view to show what portions of the 
monies collected have been received from persons not 
natives of the places in which the establishments have 
been formed; and the number of pictures purchased 
by artists, natives of the three countries; at present 





we content ourselves with protesting against the con- 
tinuance of the unwise, illiberal, and evil course pur- 


| sued by the Scottish Societies. 


Patronage, like charity, should unquestionably begin 
at home; but, as certainly, it should not end there 
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Above all things, Art should be considered as catholic 
in the truest sense of the term. We have never, our- 
selves, had the opportunity of examining an exhibition 
in Edinburgh ; but certain we are, that no one annual 
exhibition has ever contained good pictures by Scottish 
artists to the value of £6000 or #7000; and we can 
have no doubt that the strong complaints from time to 
time forwarded to us, of the purchase, by the Art- 
Union Committee, of bad pictures, have arisen mainly 
from the fact, that the committee must spend yearly 
the whole of the sum subscribed, no matter how indif- 
ferent may be the article offered for sale. We know 
that this was the case at the exhibition in Dublin ; but, 
in that instance, the evil arose, not from any limitation 
of choice to artists of particular places of birth, but 
because there were not pictures of merit supplied for 
selection equal in value to the sum to be expended.* 

But even if the Scottish artists did supply pictures 
of merit fully equal in value to the amount subscribed, 
we should still contend that a portion of the sum ought, 
in common justice—we bad almost written in common 
honesty—to be divided among English and Irish ar- 
tists; not only because a large proportion of the sub- 
scriptions will have been raised in England and Ireland, 
but because the inevitable consequence of the existing 
system is to deteriorate Scottish Art, by making Scot- 
tish artists content with the achievement of medio- 
crity, knowing that they will be subjected to no compe- 
tition which can prevent the sale of their productions, 

If the present plan be continued for half a century 
longer, as surely as that we now write the sentence, 
Art in Scotland will become contemptible, and Scottish 
artists, who work in Scotland, a reproach to their 
country. 

But long before this affliction can arrive, the evil will 
have cured itself; for the thousands now subscribed 
will assuredly dwindle down, and become hundreds, 
tens, units, in proportion ag the character of the works 





deteriorate; the more especially as in other Societies, 
similarly constructed, there will be no such foolish and 
ungenerous restriction; where the prize-gainer may 
not only select the production of an artist, without 
being first compelled to ascertain if he were born north 
or south of the Tweed, but may take the picture that | 
exactly meets his taste, touches his feelings, awakes 
his sympathies, or satisfies his judgment. 

We earnestly hope, therefore, that the committee of 
the Scottish Art-Union will give this matter their very 
serious consideration; and that we may ere long have 
the pleasure to announce that their most unwise and 
unjust law has been abrogated. 

We tell them, fairly and plainly, that if they resolve 
to retain it, the consequence can be no other than ruin- | 
ous to their institution; that subscribers in England | 
and Iveland will fall off very rapidly ; that no works of | 
ability by English or Irish artists will be transmitted | 
to Seotiand ; and that they will do incalculable mischief 
to Scottish Art and Scottish artists.+) 


ae 


WORKS IN PROGRESS. 
THE PUBLICATIONS OF MESSRS. 
AND ©O. 
In no country has the art of engraving progressed so 
steadily and so rapidly as in our own. We occasionally 
meet with a superb continental production; but for every 
such example we can point to a hundred of equal merit 
here. ‘Thousands of impressions from plates of the 
most astonishing style of finish are yearly circulated— 
the r is even worn out by service; yet, after a | 
time, they become rare, and we hear of them no more, 
save at intervals, in the portfolios of some deceased 
collector, whose acquisitions in this department of Art 
are to be sold by auction. The spirit with which the 
business of the publication of works of Art is now con- 
ducted, is unexampled. The very finest pictures are | 
selected ; large prices are given for copyrights; and the 
engraver receives for bis labour a higher premium 
than has ever before been given. We this month de- , 
vote a portion of our attention to the forthcoming pub- 
lications of Messrs. Heury Graves and Co.—the joint 
productions of talent of the highest order in painting 
and engraving. We feel eavealbes bound to notice in 
this especial manner the productions of a firm to which 


HENRY GRAVES 





* An evil that, we trust, will not again occur. The 
committee of the Royal Irish Art-Union will this year, 
in all bility, have between 23000 and 24000 to 
e . They must lay it all out ; and if good pictures 
be contributed by English and Scottish artists, the 
will certainly be purchased, although a preference will 
no doubt be given to the works of Irish artists, where 
they are of equal merit with those of artists of other 
parts of Gireat Britain. 

7 As we shall perhaps find it necessary to revert to 
| topic, “5 ma fe state that we shall willingly 

heert any ence the present system 7 
| Bm } y that may be 
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the public are indebted for some of the most exquisite 
outahe that have recently appeared. This is a depart- 
ment of the art in which the public themselves have 
no voice; they are altogether in the hands of the pub- 
lisher, and must, for good engravings, rely upon his 
taste and judgment, qualities in which the tirm in ques- 
tion sustain the high reputation of their long-esta- 
blished house. As sound fame is the highest hope 
of the artist, he is indebted to the publisher for a great 
share of that which he may acquire: therefore, but for 
the wide circulation given to his works by means of 
publication, his reputation would be comparatively 
limited. Among the works of this house which now 
call for notice, or rather enumeration, for we cannot 
yet do justice to their excellence in promise, 18 one 
illustrative of the most imposing ceremony of our con- 
stitution, and not less than six from the works of 
Landseer. : 

HiontaNnp Wuiskey Stitt. Painted by Edwin 
Landseer, R.A. Engraving by Robert Graves, A.R.A. 
—The original picture was one of the most admired of 
the Royal Academy Exhibition some years ago. There 
are five figures in the composition, the principal 
whereof is a highlander resting after the fatigues of the 
chase, and delivering his opinion of the “liquor”? just 
drawn from thestill. ‘This engraving is in an advanced 
stage of finishing, and is elaborated in the most skilful 
style of line-engraving. ‘The transparency of the 
shadows is wonderfully preserved, and the fleshy 
roundings of the limbs have been dealt with exactly 
after the spirit and feeling of Landseer’s works. 
The diversity of the composition involving objects and 
surfaces of qualities and appearances so various might 
have been supposed to present difficulties of no ordinary 
kind to the engraver; but Mr. Graves has succeeded in 
treating the principals and accessories of his plate in 
such a manner as to present them at once to the eye in 
the perfection of natural truth. 


CHILDREN AND Rapsits. Painted by BE. Land- 
seer, R.A. Engraving by Thomas Landseer. The 
firures here are portraits of the children of the Hon. 
Seymour Bathurst; and the plate will form a pendant 
to that containing the portraits of the children of the 
Duke of Sutherland. It is in mezzotinto, and in an 
advanced state: there is in the heads a delicacy of 
management, and, in other parts, a breadth of manner, 
both powerfully descriptive of the decided touch of 
the distinguished painter. 

Tue Wipowrp Duck. Painted by E. Landseer; 
engraving by John Burnet. The subject is the grief of 
a duck for the loss of her mate, that has been shot, 
and the expression has all the descriptive force of the 
painter. The engraving is in mezzotinto, and is in a 
forward state. 

THe Mornine oF Tue Cuase.—Haddon Hall in 
the days of yore.—Painted by Frederick Tayler; en- 
graving by H. T. Ryall. The original is a very beautiful 
water-colour drawing, desriptive of the return of a 
hunting party, and comprehending all the attributes 
which give effect to pictures representing scenes of a 
past time. The style of engraving is mezzotinto. 

Mr. anp Mrs. Hawk. Painted by E. Landseer; 
and engraved by C, G. Lewis. Two companion en- 
gravings have received this title; they are portraits of 
two hawks, wonderfully painted ; the heads of the birds 
are life itself, 

Tut Coronation, painted by Hayter, and en- 
graving by H. T. Ryall, is within a few months of 
being finislied. The importance of this engraving as a 
work vf Art, and the interest of its subject in a his- 
torical and national point of view, render it one of the 
grand historical works of the present reign. It con- 
tains upwards of fifty portraits of the great and noble 
of the land, who surrounded the throne on the me- 
morable occasion it commemorates. A work of this 
consequence will not bear to be considered in a few 
lines,—even as reference to it in its unfinished State ; 
= = shall take an early opportunity of noticing it at 
ength. ’ 

Portrait or His Royan Hieuness Prince 
ALBERT, painted by George Patten, A.R.A., and in 
course of engraving by H.'T. Ryall, is intended as a 
a to Chalon’s portrait of ber Majesty. His 

oyal Highness is in the full robes of the order of the 
Garter. 

THe Duxe or Beravrorr’s Doas: 


painted by 
Landseer; engraving by T. Landseer. 


The beautiful 


picture which supplies this engraving was exhibited 


about three years ago. Being in the very forte of Mr. 


Landseer’s style, it possesses al | 
which that style is fetinguished. oe Se Wy 
Lassie HeRpINe Seer. Painted by Edwi - 
seer, R.A.; engraving by John Savnct’ PRS. ~—— 
lished by Henry Graves and Co.—This is a line engrav- 
in to be finished in Mr. Burnet’s excellent manner. The 
assie” is shoeless and bonnetless, precisely such a 
figure as is hourly met with, not only in the land of the 
Gael, but also in that of the northern Saxon. She is 
rae aeeinat a rock, splscing wool with the simplest 

; lachines—a reel, 
still only in outline. way are Se Gar Se 

PUBLICATIONS OF MR. M’LEAN. 

Lavine Down tHE Law. 
Landseer, B.A. 
subject is one aft 
bly of dogs presided over by a “ grave and reverend” 
poodle, in whose countenance we read clearly—pa- 
tience, long suffering in the cause of justice, and not 





——=== 
less distinctly a benevolence that will not deny the 
prisoner at the bar every legal advantage he may be 
entitled to. We would, for the sake of this admirable | 
work, that the story had been somewhat less ambj. 
guous; and we hope, as the engraving ady, that 
the circumstances of the composition will be as ex. 
plicit as those of Mr. Landseer’s works usually are, | 
The jadge is a white poodle, with his head lost in 
mass of hair, which, together with his 
ears, forms the most perfect resemblance of the 
judicial head-costume that can be imagined, The | 
picture comprehends twelve or thirteen heads of | 
us many different species of the canine race; 
expression given to each accords faithfully wii 
known characters of the animals. Some eye 
soner with no very kindly aspect. Some are li 
attentively to the judge’s charge, and others e 
cally discussing the merits of the case. The 
mezzotinto, and when finished will be one of 
extraordinary productions ever offered to the public, 
suffering comparison with the works of none—not even 
of Landsecer himself. 
EavestRiAN Portrair oF Her Masesty— 
Painted by F. Grant. Engraving by J. Thomson. 
This will be an exceedingly large print ; the style of 
work is mezzotinto, and the etching is in a state 
preparatory to finishing. Her Majesty is mounted 
on a grey horse, and accompanied by the Ma 
Conyngham, Lords Melbourne and Uxbridge, the 
George 5S. Byng, Sir George Quentin, &c. The party 
are passing through an arch in Windsor Park; and the 
foreground being an elevation, the Castle is seen ata 
distance over the tops of the trees which cover the 
lower grounds. Mr. Grant excels in the arra 
and grouping of his figures, an excellence w is 
particularly conspicuous here, for never have we seen 
any similar work more happily managed. The Queen 
and Lord Melbourne head the party, and her M b 
in the act of speaking to the Marquis Cony: 
turns her head, throwing aside at the same time her 
veil; thus the portrait is a full face admirably shown 
by an arrangement which obviates the necessity of any 
foreshortening of the principal horses. This, whea 
finished, promises to be a standard portrait of the 
Gasca, the likeness in contour and expression being 
perfect. 


me 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ART UNION OF LONDON. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ART-UNION, 


S1r,—The appointment of a sub-committee, to consi | 
der the fature prospects, and most efficient mode of | 
applying the increasing income of the Art-Union of 
London, speaks well for the intentions and determi- | 
nation of the principal movers of that Association and | 
it is very evident that the sub-committee have pursued 
the best of all courses in soliciting the suggestions | 
of the eminent artists to whom they have applied, | 
Their judgment has likewise been evinced in 
for the present the final settlement of matters of such 
great importance. The Association must ere long be 
so mixed up with the destiny of Art in this country, | 
that to determine hastily as to its future government, 
would perhaps be creating some evil for which it might 
prove very difficult to find a remedy. In the meat 


feeling for the prosperity of the Fine Arts in this coum — 
try, to be on the alert, endeavouring, by all fair means | 
to strengthen such a national cause, amongst W 

might be conspicuous a manifestation of his owe 
ideas on the subject, or a canvassing of the merits of 
those offered by others, the object ofall being the same; | 
no one could quarrel with another for finding out the | 
readiest mode of obtaining it: and surely if all the 
artistic world convey their stores to the same 


ing that which is of most value. 
One cannot but feel satisfied with the greater por 
tion of the extracts in your former number, from the 





Painted by Edwin | 
} engraving by Thomas Landseer. ‘The | 
er the painter’s own heart—an assem- 


report of the sub-committee; yet I must beg to 
my doubts as to the policy of changing, as hinted at, 
one of the principal features of the Art-Union, vity 


| the right of the public to select their own prizes. 
| an alteration affords, in my opinion, a fair subject for 


discussion; in fact, it may be presumed, from the | 
manner in which it is alluded to, that the advice of the 
many interested is sought for. ‘The suggestion runs — 
thus, “ Whether it might be desirable that one of these 
principal prizes should be selected, under the best 
advice, by the committee.” This involves so many 
considerations, that it demands an entire 
unmixed with baser matter. I therefore passit by for 
the present, with a declaration of my feeling, assured of 
two things: 'the first, that the committee had 
better decline such an unthankful, onerous 
unless they can prove publicly (to avoid all sur 
picions), that some real benefit will accrue to 











time, I deem it to be the duty of every one who hasany | | 


it will afford the best means (by comparison) of select | = 
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artists, and the public from their exercising it; the 
second, that every prize-holder will prefer choosing for 
himself, even though he became a sufferer thereby. 

The paucity of pictures from which the larger prize 
holders have been enabled to make their selection, has 
hitherto proved a great drawback to their good fortune: 
it is proposed to obviate this in future, and at the same 
time to advance high Art, by announcing at the 
annual meeting, some of the principal prizes, say 
£400 or £500 each, for the following year, which 
might induce a greater number of artists to paint pic- 
tures of that class than otherwise would. But this will 
not prove sufficient for securing to the subscribers all 
the advantages it is desirable they should have. It 
must be borne in mind, that the Royal Academy is the 
only one of the London Exhibitions which opens after 
the balloting for the prizes; the other galleries may 
have been stripped of their best pictures ere the prize 
holder (particularly a country one), can turn his good 
luck to any good account: this is a sourced eserving 
of much consideration. No other means occur to me 
for its permanent removal, than fixing the day of draw- 
ing earlier in the year; were this done, it is evident 
that the value of the prizes would be greater, from 
which one may fairly conclude that the number of 
subscribers would be augmented ; on the other hand, 
while it is suffered to remain, many will, as they do 
now, hesitate to join the Association, or at least, take 
objections to being left by the managers with the 
refuse of the galleries. 

Nothing in my opinion can be better than the idea of 
presenting, occasionally, first-class pictures to some 
public Institution. Those legion-visited buildings, the 
National Gallery or the British Museum, would 
alone find good places for them for many years to 
come; but might not the effort for elevating the minds 
and taste of the people be directed at the same time to 
the improvement of Art itself? Why not encourage 
artists to tempt the higher walks, by offering a large 
premium annually for the best work, upon some subject 
given out the year before—the pictures to be exhibited 
with the Art-Union prizes; it would not then be 
very difficult to find out “who was the best man?” 
The trial of strength amongst the pupils at the Royal 
Academy is, as you are aware, conducted on this prin- 
ciple; there even the size of the canvass scarcely ever 
varies ; this, indeed, is the true way of drawing out the 
talent and genius of the country; at least, could the 
experiment doany harm? I think not. What pre- 
ferable feeling shall we kindle, and keep alive to an 
honourable emulation; the hope of victory will some- 
times do more than patronage itself. 


Yours, &c., VIGILANS. 


SCULPTURE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


S1r,—The thousands who visit our annual Exhibi- 
tion at the Royal Academy, and other galleries where 
sculpture forms, if not a principal, a large portion of 
the collections, are in total ignorance of the means by 
which such objects are produced, The general belief 
is, that the statue, or group, hewn without previous 
labour from the rough block, is completed at once by 
the sculptor, and that the greater the finish or smooth- 
ness ‘that may decorate the work, the more talent is 
manifested and credit due; but with the artist and the 
educated in Art, it is simply considered a mechanical 
termination, unwortky, in every respect, of consider- 
ation, unless applicable to a well-selected subject, well 
told, and with judgment drawn; and even then, as a 
pleasing auxiliary only. Mind and sentiment are the 
chief ; and though certain materials may be more 
pleasing to the eye, and, in many cases, enhance the 
general effect, still the work, without these requi- 
sites, would be, in place of Art, that of mechanical 
labour, With the multitude, nay, with many educated 
people, an impression exists, that the whole art of sta- 
tuary lies in the execution of the marble, a truth 
evinced by the manifest indifference which may be ob- 
served at our exhibitions for the plaster productions of 
genius, while trifles wrought in the more expensive 
material rivet attention, and draw forth expressions of 
the greatest admiration. Sculpture has not only been 
long a misunderstood, but a neglected, art. Let us 
visit the numerous galleries and exhibition-rooms of 
our own country, and we shall then obtain sufficient 
proof of the fact. Our Royal Academy, our British 
Institution, and the Suffolk-street Gallery, are all in- 
stances. The National Gallery, though hung through- 
out with pictures, boasts but ong ONLY specimen of 
the sister Art! At Manchester, Liverpool, and Bir- 
mingham—indeed, at all our provincial exhibitions— 
the accommodation for sculpture is totally neglected ; 


iesupesceeen 





and though repeated premiums are offered for the en- 
couragement of painting, in no case has a correspond- 
ing feeling been evinced for the patronage of statuary. 
Let us visit Paris, and the same neglect becomes appa- 
rent. Windows, far beneath the many glorious works 
of antiquity which adorn the Louvre, destroy the mas- 
tery with which they are wrought; though, on pro- 
ceeding to other halls, we find every accommodation 
afforded for the exhibition of pictures. Milan, Bologna, 
and Florence are equally regardless of their statuary 
in respect to light; and even (in many instances) the 
Eternal City, the mart of sculpture, is open to the 
same remark. The last slight which this noble art sus- 
tains remains untold. See our daily and our weekly 
papers, nay, Our journals of Art and science—see the 
column after column noticing the productions of the 
pencil, and then the infantile paragraph, stating sim- 
ply that sculpture too is there. 

The first idea of the sculptor is traced either in clay 
or on paper ; a small and rough sketch of the subject 
he wishes to produce, in which he considers well his 
tale, and the best mode to convey it, the most agree- 
able position for his figures, and the general effect of 
the whole, totally neglecting every appearance of de- 
tail or smoothness. When this draught is completed 
agreeably to his wishes, he commences (with the assist- 
ance of his workmen) to pile up a mass of clay the size 
of the object to be pourtrayed, rendering it firm and 
steady by the addition of irons and framework, secured 
to the stand on which it rests; and on the careful 
completion of this—the model—depends the correct- 
ness and beauty of the marble. It is at this stage that 
the draught or original idea is reconsidered, copied, 
and, with the assistance of the human figure, more mi- 
nutely studied and carried on to completion. The 
moist nature of the clay renders some mode necessary 
for the preservation of the model during the progress of 
carving, or being copied in marble, and this is effected 
by moulding and casting, as follows:—The clay—for 
instance, a statue—is at first covered on the front half 
only, from the summit to the base, with a mixture of 
plaster and water, which is allowed to become hard, or 
set, previously to the remaining portion of the figure 
being covered, when the object is entirely coated, and 
the mould completed. A sufficient time having elapsed 
to render the mould firm, it is carefully removed in 
two parts from the clay, when an exact representation 
of the statue is shown in reverse. These, being tho- 
roughly cleansed, are placed securely together, and 
filled with plaster of a finer nature, and in turn an im- 
pression is taken of the mould; this being carefully 
cut away, leaves a cast, similar in every respect to the 
original model. The plaster cast is now placed in the 
hands of a mason, who by means of a machine proceeds 
with the pointing or roughing out. By this process 
the waste stone gradually diminishes, and the form 
daily becomes more and more apparent, until within 
an inch or less of its intended surface, when it is 
submitted to the chisel of the sculptor’s more able 
assistant, who carries it still nearer to the perfection 
of the model, and prepares it for the final touches of the 
master. Yours, &c., A ScuLpror. 


———— 
LINES ON R. INNES’S PICTURE. 


In the Rooms of the Edinburgh Society 
of Artists. 


HE comes not through the lagging day, 
With faithful step and cheerful mien, 
To chide the heavy hours away, 
And happier make that humble scene ; 
No step is there, nor voice to stir 
The sleeping of the wearied cur. 
Unwelcome is the light of morn 
To eyes that fain would shun that light, 
And shrink from garish day, forlorn, 
As day were hateful to the sight. 
The spinning-wheel beside her stands 
Untouched by those unconscious hands. 
Ah! yes—a father’s frown hath chased 
A lover’s presence from the door ; 
And by that sorrow gently traced, 
And eyes cast on the cottage floor, 
The painter’s tale is told; for there 
Sits love in sorrow—not despair. 
W. H. Crome. 
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THE PONIATOWSKI GEMS, 


Tue Poniatowski collection of gems has long been 
celebrated throughout Europe. It was the property 
originally of the Kings of Poland, in whose 

it was augmented by the acquisition of the rarest and 
most beautiful specimens. By inheritance the series 
descended to the late Prince Poniatowski, by whom’ 
every opportunity was embraced of adding to its in- 
terest; insomuch that (ultimately) it was justly consi- 
dered the finest collection of modern times. While in 
the possession of its late proprietor, the cabinet was 
enriched with many choice specimens, obtained at a 
great expense from various parts of Europe; and al- 
most the entire collection has become the property of 
John Tyrrel, Esq., who, with the view of benefiting 
Art, submits to the world proof impressions of these 
valuable antiques, which are now in course of publica- 
tion by Messrs. Graves and Co. The entire series 
amounts in number to upwards of 1200, whereof only 
243 have as yet appeared, constituting the “ first class.” 

Engraved gems are the only relics of ancient Art, 
that now exist in all the freshness and of 
execution with which they quitted the hands of the 
artist; and to be assured that these are yet as perfect 
as when their various engravers pronounced them 
finished, it is only necessary to examine the clear im- 
pressions which they yield. For this perfect and unin- 
jured condition it is not difficult to account, since they 
are easily secured, and, from their size, may be guarded 
with care for any length of time; while, on the other 
hand, perishable pictures, and statues of frail Greek 
and Italian marble, are exposed to every casualty: 
hence, in their minutest details, they may be consulted 
for truth by the poet, historian, and artist; for among 
them we find copies of many remarkable works of an- 
tiquity, of which we know, but for such copies, no 
more than the names. In them the ancients also cele- 
brated their religion, illustrated their history, and paid 
tributes of honour to the great and good. 

Gem engraving is an art of the highest antiquity; it 
was known and practised among the Egyptians and 
Jews. By the former engraved gems were not only 
prized for the value of the stone and the elaborate 
execution of the engraving, but they were worn as 
medals and marks of distinction for signal services in 
peace or war 

The Etruscans were the first Europeans who adopted 
the Arts of the Egyptians; and much asthe civilization 
of the Greeks is quoted, yet the Etruscans were in a 
state of advancement, while the Greeks were but 
gradually emerging from barbarism. From the 
Egyptians also did the last mentioned people acquire 
their taste for sculpture and engraving, which, toge- 
ther with a knowledge of mechanical execution, was all 
they borrowed to set on foot among them, that 
other mythology, the religion of sculpture. When the 
art of gem-engraving had attained in Greece to a con- 
siderable degree of excellence, their use as signet- 
rings and ornaments became very common. Greek 
art received its first grand impetus from the expulsion 
of the Persians: from this period, sculpture and gem 
engraving advanced rapidly to its ultimate perfection 
in the age of Alexander. 

Pyrgoteles was the most celebrated Greek en- 
graver; he lived in the time of Alexander, and had 
alone the privilege of engraving resemblances of him, 
as Apelles, of all painters, had that of painting him, 
and Lysippus of executing statues of him. According 
to Pliny, Apollonides and Cromias the elder, held the 
second rank. In the age of Pericles, Polygnotus, 
Mycon, Pamphilus, and Plotarchus, were the most 
eminent; and in the time of Alexander the most fa- 
mous were Pyrgoteles Aétion, Apollonides, Solon, Sos- 
tratus, and Cromius. 

After the Romans had conquered Etruria, a taste 
arose among them for engraved gems, but they first 
employed them as distinctive of rank and merit: for 
instance, a plebeian was constituted of the equestrian 
order by the gift of a ring; and ifa Roman of patri- 
cian rank disgraced himself and his order, he was de- 
graded by being deprived of his ring. The use of 
gems and gem-rings however became finally general, 
and were ultimately worn by citizens of Rome as an 
appointment carrying with it an appearance of respecta- 
bility. The abuse of honorary statues in Rome was 
not greater than the luxury of rings, for frequently 
were the hands entirely covered with them. The art 
of engraving was not confined to gems, but was ap- 
plied to the ornamenting of vases, of gold, silver, 
onyx, crystal, &c., &c., and to every description of 
personal ornament, 

The love of this department of Art grew to a passion 
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among the ancients, some of the most celebrated of 
whom encouraged it extensively. Heliogabalus is said 
to have worn gems on his “ shoes and stockings _ 
Pompey esteemed gems among the richest of bis cap- 
tures—Julius Cesar was a great collector of them ; he 
left his cabinet to the Temple of Venus Genetrix. 

Gems remain to us in better preservation than any 
other relics of equal antiquity; @ fact easily ac- 
counted for, when we consider their uses—sacred and 
moral; their material durability; the value set upon 
them ; and their portability and facility of concealment. 
We have seen gems submitted to examination by mi- 
croscopes of the most powerful construction; a test by 
which their execution seemed the more marvellous, as 
the finest statues did not excel them in proportion 
and accuracy of design. In the Poniatowski cabinet, 
formed with such care, and collected at such expense, 
it may be supposed that all are of high value; there are, 
however, very many of rare beauty; we may instance 
No. 14. * The Goddess Vesta,’ by Pergoteles ; No. 33. 
* Head of Ganymede ;’ No. 108, by Gnaios, * Venus 
seated in a Sheil, drawn by Dolphins;’ No. 155, by 
Gnaios, ‘Apollo pursuing Daphne;’ No. 164, by 
Chromios, ‘ Midas bathing in the River Pactolus ;’ 
No. 168, by Pharnax, ‘ Tityus in Torture,’ &c. &c. 
The whole of the impressions indicate the finest pre- 
servation, display the richest poetry in design, and the 
utmost nicety of execution. 

In thus multiplying the collection, so as to render 
accurate copies of it accessible to lovers of art gene- 
rally, Mr. Tyrrel has conferred a public benefit; of 
the originality of a vast proportion of them there can 
be no doubt: they are valuable lessons to artists. We 
shall recur to the subject on some future occasion, 
describing the series more minutely. 


a 
METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


To obtain the most direct and commodious thorough 
fares, sewers, and means of ventilation, to establish 
public parks and walks, and to embellish architectu- 
rally and otherwise the Metropolis, are all objects of 
the greatest importance to the health, comfort, and 
morals of the people, at once recognised by all, and 
every where admitted. It is, nevertheless, a fact, that 
these things are managed badly amongst us; that thou- 
sands have been spent in bit-by-bit alterations that 
might have been improvements, but are not so; that 

of adorning the streets, of establishing 
silent lectures on the beautiful, are every day neglected ; 
and that even now densely populated quarters are so ill- 
arranged, and so badly ventilated, that fever reigns, 
not merely in every house, but in every room of every 
house, and spreads thence with fearful power through 
all the town. It is, therefore, a matter for con- 
gratulation, that these subjects are now exciting 
public attention to a very considerable extent, and 
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amount of good which might have been expected from 
it. Even in a pecuniary point of view, a partial im- 
provement is never found to make so good a return 
proportionately as a perfect one; as, for example, 
£10,000 may be spent in taking down one side ofa 
street, without obtaining any return for the money so 
laid out; whereas removing the whole at a cost of per- 
haps no more than double the amount, may, by entirely 
altering the neighbourhood, raise the rents, and so 
produce a fair interest on the amount expended :— 
“There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth ; and 
there is that withholdeth more than is meet, but it 
tendeth to poverty.” 

The committee, which is at present little more than 
provisional, comprises Mr. Ormsby Gore, M.P., Mr. 
Mackinnon, M.P., Colonel Sykes, Mr. Barry, R.A., 
Mr. Martin, K.L., Mr. H. T. Hope, Mr. Ivatt Briscoe, 
Mr. W. E. Hickson, Mr. Britton, Dr. Southwood Smith, 
Mr. Donaldson, Chairman of the Commissioners of 
Sewers, Mr. Godwin, Colonel Prosser, Mr. Wentworth 
Dilke, Mr. B. Smith, M.P., Mr. Chadwick, Dr. Elliot- 
son, Mr. C. Fowler, Mr. Lindley, and many others. 


—— 


OBITUARY. 


DANNECKER. 


Tur celebrated German sculptor died at Stutgard 
on the 8th of December, in the eighty-fifth year 
of his age. To all artists who have visited Ger- 
many, his works are well known, and his fame 
has reached all English lovers of Art through his 
widely-celebrated ‘ Ariadne,’ an exquisite com- 
position, in the possession of Bethman, the banker 
at Frankfort. The early history of Dannecker is 
like that of many, very many first-class artists, 
and might be written in less than a dozen words, 
from that vocabulary which supplies the plain 
means of describing the commencement of every 
similar career; these are, poor parents—innate 
devotion to Art—intense application—difticulties 
—success. His parents endeavoured to thwart 
his inclination for the plastic arts, but the fasci- 
nation was too strong upon him, and it carried 
him through all their opposition. His father was 
employed in the stud of Duke Charles of Wur- 
temburg, to whom the youth!ul Dannecker ex- 
plained, personally, his views ; and in 1771, at the 
age of thirteen years, obtained permission to 
study in the academy at the ‘* Solitude,’’ a ducal 
residence near Stuttgard, where pupils received, 
gratis, instruction in painting, sculpture, and mu- 
sic. One of the principal rules of this academy 
was infringed in the admission of Dannecker ; for 
the students admitted were not below the middle 
rank in life; he, however, soon distinguished 
himself, and bore away, in his sixteenth year, the 
prize from older competitors—the prize awarded 





that the necessity of arranging and carrying out 
gradually some comprehensive and general plan is 
beginning to be felt. A Society is now in course of 
Organization with this end in view, and has been taken 
up warmly by a number of influential men of all 
parties and professions. It does not propose to origin- 
ate plans itself, but to examine into and further the 
adoption of the principles on which all such plans 
should be founded; to point out the evils which have 
arisen from considering the subject only in detail; and 
to urge upon the Legisisture the importance of looking 
forward for ten or fifteen years, and of employing the 
first talent in the country to prepare, for the consider- 
ation of both Houses of Parliament, a plan of all the 


improvements in the metropols which might be carried | 


into effect within the period named. Were any magni- 
ficent plan of this description brought before the coun- 
try, a plan which all would be proud to see realized, 


and which would, in the end, be sure to benefit all, as | 


such a plan unquestionably would, we are convinced it 
would at once become popular, and that money might 
be raised without difficulty to carry it out efficiently. 
Up to this time plans have been brought forward 
solely with regard to the interest of the few, and have 
never been considered relatively to a whole, or with a 
view to the general welfare. There can be no doubt 
that this Society may effect much good ; im fact, it 
muat do 80, if it be but by simply exciting attention to 
its object; and we look anxiously for its immediate 
proceedings. Even at this time, the Act of Parliament 
which bas been obtained for improving the metropolis, 
and which includes the formation of a new street from 
Coventry-street, Piccadilly, to Long-acre, might be re- 
vised with the greatest advantage. The penny-wise- 
and-pound-foolish ey stem bas been pursued, and, un- 
less some alteration be made, will materially lessen the 


to him for his model of ‘ Milo of Cortona.’ 
Friedrick Von Schiller was a fellow-townsman of 
Dannecker, and also a fellow-student at the Soli- 
tude, where a friendship commenced, of which a 
lasting memorial remains in the famous statue of 
the illustrious poet. In 1780, and in his twenty- 
second year, he quitted the academy, as did his 
friend Schiller at the same time. While studying 
he was encouraged by employment from the duke, 
who afterwards appointed him sculptor to the 
| Court, with a salary of 300 florins a year—about 
£25. Ardently desiring improvement beyond what 
his native place could afford him, his wishes 
pointed to Paris, which place he received per- 
| Mission to visit; but at first without any addition 
| to sp span which was increased by 100 florins 
| only after a residence of some time in that capital. 
At Paris he became the pupil of Pajou, and 
made the friendship of the sculptor Scheffauer. 
| At that time, as now in the French capital, the 
facilities for the study of nature were greater than 
in any other European city. To this study there- 
fore he devoted himself during the term of his 
sojourn there, which was about five years. In 
1785 he quitted Parisin the society of Scheffauer 
with whom he proceeded to Rome, where he at- 
tracted the attention of Canova, by whose instruc- 
tion and advice he was much benefited. In Rome 
also commenced his friendship with Géthe and 
Herder, who, like himself, were seeking inspira- 


delling various subjects for Duke Carl; and he 
was thus occupied until 1796, when he again com. 
menced working in marble, and executed his famoug 
‘Sappho,’ which is at Monrepos. Many busts of 
very celebrated | gases are among the works of 
Dannecker ; and none better known than that of 
his early friend Schiller. His bust of Gluck, the 
composer, is also an admired production; this 
was the result of a commission from the present 
Kizg of Bavaria, when Crown Prince, for whom 
he also executed other works. His group after 
the Mythus of Apuleius—‘ Eros and Psyché’—is 
celebrated for its conception and poetic treatment; 
and some of his other mythological subjects are of 
the highest class of merit, as his ‘ Minerva,’ 
* Melpomene,’ and * Thalia.’ His works in mar. 
ble and bronze are numerous, amounting in num. 
ber to about 500; of his busts, that of Lavater is 
considered the finest ; and of his ideal productions 
his capo d’opera is a statue of the Saviour. This 
last named work was finished in the year 1824, 
having been a subject of elaborate study during 
eight years. For the original conception he was 
indebted toa dream ; and, perhaps, no other work 
of its class acquired, during its tardy progress, a 
greater degree of renown for its author. Thor- 
waldsen saw the figure before completion in the 
atelier of Dannecker, and expressed an opinion 
that, by the addition of drapery, the success with 
which the subject had then already been treated, 
would be annulled ; but the latter adhered to his 
original design, and the result has shown that he 
was fully equal to the task he had imposed upon 
himself. 

As may be understood from the nature of his 
subjects, his style was formed from the antique. 
For some time before his death, he was but the 
wreck of what he had been, and had ceased from 
mere superannuation to exercise his art. 


M. BOUCHOT, 

After having long struggled against disease in the 
chest, has at last sunk under it, and died in 
Paris of decline. M. Bouchot was born in 1800, 
went to study at Rome and afterwards at Naples. 
Returning to Paris, his talents were soon ac- 
knowledged as a painter, both of history and 
portraits. The French Government ordered him 
to paint, for the church of La Madaleine, a La- 
nette of gigantic proportions, the figures bein 
twice and a half the size of life. The subject is 
‘The three Marys at Calvary.’ It is one 
the finest pictures in the church, and is the master+ 
piece of the artist in religious works. In the his- 
torical style his best production is * The Death of 
General Marceau,’ in the Museum at Versailles. 
While Bouchot was receiving from Govgrnment 
and individuals an immense number of commis- 
sions for pictures—accompanied by honours and 
fortune —while he was happy in domestic life, hav- 
ing married the daughter of Lablache, to whom he 
was devotedly attached, death came and closed his 
career, leaving in grief and desolation his friends 
and family. 


MR. HUBERT FRY. 

This amiable young man had given great pro- 
mise of excellencea s a marine artist; a tew of his 
early drawings have been engraved. He was on 
a voyage to Italy for the purpose of improvement 
in his professional studies, and had arrived within 
twelve miles of his post of destination, when & 
heavy gale drove the vessel ashore, and Mr. Fry 
perished with four of the crew, on the night of the 
3lst of January. He was 22 years of age. 


— — 


HEREFOoRD.—Arrangements are in progress for 
restoring the fine old Cathedral of Hereford: the esti- 
mated cost is £20,000. The Dean and Chapter are 
ready to subscribe #2000 from their own resources} 
the Bishop of the diocese, £500; and the Chancellor 
of the choir #100. The circular states that “ since 
the year 1831, the Dean and Chapter have expended on 
the fabric, besides the proceeds of the fabric’s estates, 
and a voluntary sacrifice of 5 per cent, upon all their 
fines, the sum of #149 7s. Od. from their own private 
means.” Unfortunately, there is a debt of nearly 
£9000 upon the fabric fund. The restoration of these 
time hououred and deeply interesting structure i 8 
florious work, to which the clergy and the laity shou 





tion from the relics that enriched the Eternal 


City. In Italy his reputation took its rise; for | 


there he produced works which caused the aca- 
demies of Milan and Bologna to elec him a mem- 
ber of their respective bodies. On returning ‘to 
Stuttgard, he was employed for some time in mo- 


be equally ready with assistance. The sum reqt 
| is not a large one, and might be easily raised without 
inconvenience, by contributions from the purses of 8 
few wealthy individuals. It is an object, however, 
which the public generally should co-operate. Ats 
more recent meeting than that to which we have 
referred, it was determined to entrust the work @ 
Mr. Cottingham. 
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WOOD-ENGRAVINGS. 


We have no design to enter at any length 
into this subject; a History of the Art we have 
already given; our purpose is merely to print 
a few specimens of wood-engraving :—first, 
because they will form an agreeable acquisition 
to our subscribers; and next, because they will 
afford some idea of the progress of the art 
during the last year; our examples being 
selected from the best of the illustrated books. 

We commence with a selection from the 
published volume of Mr. J. Jackson—“ A Trea- 
tise on Wood-engraving "—a beautiful, interest- 
ing, and valuable work, to which we refer the 
reader who desires to obtain information on the 
subject ;—either as to its origin, progress, and 
present state, or to the “ practice of the art,” of 
which Mr. Jackson has given a detailed account, 
at once minute and comprehensive. 

As we have other opportunities of selecting 
from the works of modern engravers, we take, 
from Mr. Jackson’s book, copies, by him, from 
some of the old masters in the art. The first 
two are from Albert Durer; the one, from the 
vignette title page to his ‘* History of the Vir- 
gin” (published at Nuremberg, a.p. 1511), the 
other from the vignette title page to “ Christ's 
Passion,” which appeared about the same time. 
The third is from Holbein’s Dance 
of Death.” The fourth is copied 
froma cut engraved by Christopher 
Jegher (about 1610), from a drawing 
made upon the block by Rubens 
[the original cut is twenty-three 
inches and a half wide by eighteen 
inches high]. The fifth is copied 
from Burgmair, born at Augsburg 
about 1473; he made an immense 
number of designs upon wood, 
although it is not certain that he 
engraved any of them. The ex- 
ample we introduce is from his 
“Triumphs of Maximilian,”—a 
work ‘‘executed by command of 
the Emperor, to convey to posterity 
pictorial representations of the 
splendour of his court, his victories, 
and the extent of his possessions.” 
The sixth cut is from the same 
work, and is one of the most gor- 
geous of the series; although, ac- 
cording to the “‘ Treatise on Wood- 
engraving,” there are reasons for 
believing it was not from a drawing 
by Burgmair, but by one of his 
contemporaries. The cut is un- 
finished—the parts left black on 
the banners having been intended 
for inscriptions. Mr. Jackson de- 
serves the highest credit for the 
manner in which he has produced 
this work—a work that will add 
greatly to his reputation. 
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Iw this column we give three specimens from a new Edition of the “ PoEMs 
ov Cowren:” the engravings being all by Mr. Orrin Smith, from the drawings, 
on the wood, of Mr. John Gilbert—an artist who has, very recently, made go 
bis claim to @ leading station in this branch of the profession. Few, indeed, 
have more happily, or accurately, illustrated the works of the most tenderly 
didactic of our British poets. Mr. Gilbert has completely entered into the feeling 
of the original, in the passages he has selected ; his drawings have been executed 
with great delicacy and care, yet with a sufficiency of vigour, to redeem them 
amply, from the charge of over-refinement 
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(MARCH, 


We take three specimens fi k entitled “E x pee 
: ree specimens from a work entitle “Ene : 

Century.” It is publishing in Monthly Parts—of which fue ety tees Peg 
Messrs. How and Parsons. It is a very elegant publication, and will means ceeding? 
useful one; for the object held in view is to depict each county, not alone <n chen 
its pictorial beauties, its architectural splendours, and its peculiar characteristi nt “ 
prominent part of the design to furnish information upon all important topice—cach con! 


Population Returns, particulars relative to Poor-law Unions, Roads, Boundari 

&e. &c., “arranged in so simple and concise a form as to afford an accurate itor " ’ 
ing state of our county relations in all these respects.” The first is Hulme Hall ton =“. 
the second, Tol Pedn Penwith; and the third, Roche Rocks, both in Cornwall » Lancashire. 
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We select four cuts from an edition of “‘ Tuomson’s SEAsons.” 
It contains forty-eight illustrations, drawn and engraved by 
Samuel Williams, an artist who deservedly holds a foremost 
rank in his profession. The volume is published by Messrs. Tilt 
and Bogue, and is a beautiful specimen of typography, from the 
press of Wright and Co., the successors of Whitehead and Co. 
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Tue two cuts which follow are selected from “Master Humpurty’s Ciock;” both are from drawings by 
Cattermole, engraved by Landells. The work is so universally known as to render notice of it unnecessary. Its 
popularity has been unsurpassed by that of any publication of the age; there are few persons in Great Britain, who 
can read, who are not familiar with the preductions of the estimable and accomplished author. Happily, they 
advocate, strenuously and eloquently, the cause of Virtue; their extensive circulation is, therefore, certain to 
advance the general good. The beauty and value of the illustrations to the volumes, most recent! issued, cannot 
have been appreciated by the public; for the necessity of printing rapidly and largely has rendered te indispensable 
te “work” the cuts by machinery; and no machine has been, ae yet, brought to such perfection as to render justice 
to the wood-engraver. It will be perceived, however, by comparing our impressions with those publi in 
“‘ Master Humphrey's Clock,” that the ordinary process has been wonderfully successful. 
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of our British engravers. They are from a volume—just issued—by Mrs. 8. C. Hatt, entitled 

> an . . ‘ . * s rf . P PS ’ 

“Saercuss ov [nism CHARACTER.” The volume consists of a series of deeply interesting and beautifully written stories; in introducing which the fair authoress 

that she has “aimed at a higher object than mere amusement, desiring 80 to picture the Irish character as to make it more justly appreciated, more rightly estimated pee 

more respected in England ” The volume contains five engravings from paintings by Maclise ; and about fifty wood-cuts of the highest merit, drawn on the wood by Herbert 

Evans, Townsend, Harvey, Franklin, G. Cruikshank, Weigall, Mc Ian, West, &c. &c. The Fairy Piper is drawn by S. West, engraved by Armstrong; the Girl Digging T 

is by Evans and Walmsley; the Neglected Children, by Franklin and Green; Coolhull Castle, by Brooke and Delamotte; ‘‘the Lecture,” by Gilbert and Landells. 


We select, in this page, some very favourable examples of the ability 
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In this page we give four specimens from Mr. Murray’s illustrated edition of “Locxuart’s Spanish BALtaps,”—perhaps the most 
exquisitely beautiful work, illustrated by engravings on wood, that has yet appeared in England. Our selections are from the drawings of 
Mr. H. Warren, the President of the ‘“‘ New Society of Painters in Water Colours;” and in the skill with which they have been executed, no 
British artist has hitherto surpassed him. We regret that, in the list of contents of the volume, the names of the engravers are not mentioned 
—they have done Mr. Murray ample justice. The book has received the aid of W. Allan, R.A., David Roberts, R.A., W. Simson, W. Harvey, 
and C. E. Aubrey; and every page contains a tinted border, designed by Owen Jones, architect. We rejoice to learn that this graceful and 
elegant volume is “out of print :”—a circumstance that will, we trust, stimulate Mr. Murray to the production of other books of equal beauty 
and merit. We hope that, ere long, the best of our British artists will not consider it an unworthy or unbecoming task to execute drawings 


for the wood-engraver; in France and Germany genius of the highest order has been thus employed so often, that the superiority of Foreign, 
We admit nothing of the kind; although here we cannot attempt to 


over British, artists, is too generally looked upon as indisputable. 
combat the error. 
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3 fg 2” i ry graved by Orrin Smith, from the drawings of Kenny Meadows. The Work is 
ntains specimens from the edition of “ Swakespeare,” published by Mr. Tyas, engraved by " , 
ps = php c heap rate as to place the dramas of the great Poet, worthily illustrated by the artist, in the hands of the people. ‘ The designs are—the great majority of 
unrivalled excellence ; no painter has ever more completely caught the spirit, or more aceurately conveyed the meaning, of the original; and the engravings are of 


issued 
then, 
Merit, 
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. engi May ; ; 
Two examples from Knight's edition of the works of SuaksPERE—now completed. THey are | 





| We select four Cuts from “Tue Bairish ANGLER's ManvAt”—the letter. 

valuable not alone for the beauty of the illustrations. but for the excellence of the notes. The work | press being from the pen, and the illustrations from the pencil, of the accom- 
ef lly appreciated by the public. plished painter, T. C. Hortawnp, Esq. We give them less as fine specimens of 
is fully ap wood engraving, than as good examples of the artist's ability to render the one 
art subservient to the other. Mr. Hofland is—as all painters ought to be—an 

angler; and his book upon the subject is an interesting and a very valuable 

auxiliary to all who pursue “the gentle craft.” 
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A . ‘ ; wp CHARACTER; by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall.” 
{ he page we give few elections fom 8 oO nt eat eet matic that country. As works of ait the majority of les antes 
lt was ote & ppl <4 by various artis’s, and are descriptive of the people, the antiquities, and the establist l repute. Each monthly part contains about twenty wood-cuts, two " 
| the very highest ; and the engravers, Who have executed the various subjects, are of established t ” by Green; the second, “‘ Pancake tossing,” from a drawing by Maclice L 
! steel, fam the pencil { Mr. Creswick, and a map of a county. The first is Carlow, drawn by Harvey, engraved by G tream, by Harvey, engraved by Miss Cook. 
# yon ten yg A ory a i rd . Pishogue woman,” drawn by Timbrell ; the fourth, a girl crossing a mountain str ’ 
i” engraved by Landells the third, a i gu 
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We have thus presented to our subscribers the best specimel | 
we could obtain of the wood-engravings in course of pu us 
We shall, at least once a-year, furnish a similar sheet of 
ples, to exhibit the progress of the art. 


We may take this opportunity of stating that Mr. 8. C. Hau 9 
is preparing for the press a volume that will, in some blishel 
associate with the “ Book of Gems of British Poets, pw ror 
by him, some three or four years ago. The work ba which the 
now engaged, is a collection of Brivr1sn BALLADS, ey ae 
choicest of those that have been gathered, with se much 80%, 
and labour, by Percy, Evans, Ritson, Exws, Scorr. Jatt 
PILKINGTON, MoTHERWELL, &c. &c.; the majority but 
rank among the most popular compositions in the aap 
which have never yet been brought together. faba taee p 
are to be on wood, from drawings by the most eminent an 
British artists; it is intended to introduce an illustration 
every page, so that the volume may contain above Fous fr 
DRED embellishments. Ample scope will thus be @ ‘antiots 
the display of that genius in design, in which the 
Great Britain have been hitherto, we think unjustly, 
to their disadvantage, with the artists of Germany and d 
whose works, drawn on the wood, are generally cons "os 
unapproachable excellence. The volume will be “‘ got UP hat 
to vie, in all departments, with the best productions that 
been issued in any country. 
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HOW AND PARSONS, EXPRESSLY FOR WOOD-CUTS. 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Tue Exhibition—1842—was opened to the public 
on Monday the 5th of February; as usual, the 
catalogue contained the brief preface of two lines— 
‘* The directors have been under the necessity ot 
returning upwards of three hundred pictures FOR 


flects no credit upon the Institution. Every petty 
dealer in marine stores takes especial care that 


business; and he would be stigmatized as an idiot 
who assigned as a reason for rejecting customers, 
that he had no space in which to exhibit the 
articles they required, and in which he professed 
to deal. t ] 
upon the wealthy and influential noblemen and 
gentlemen who direct this great and important 


establishment for ‘* promoting the Fine -Arts in | 


i i i i his | - ; 
his warehouse shall increase in proportion to his | occasion sent nothing, 


WANT OF ROOM!’’—an annual declaration that re- | 


We call earnestly, but most respectfully, | 


the United Kingdom’’—mainly by disposing of the | 


works of British artists—not to suffer this de- 
grading and afflicting announcement again to de- 
face their books: not to reject nearly as many 
works of Art as they exhibit;* not to deprive, 
it may be, three hundred artists of even the 
chances of honour and recompense; not to lower 
the British Nation in the eyes of foreigners, by 
showing that the British people, though pro- 
fusely liberal in the building of royal stables, 
can afford only to maintain a structure in which 
the ‘‘ Fine Arts’’ are to be ‘‘ promoted’’ by 
exhibiting exactly two-thirds of the number of 
works sent for exhibition. ‘** Want of room !’’— 
how deplorable an excuse for the suffering, mental 
and corporeal, that must have ensued to many— 
perhaps to three hundred—men of genius, in- 
dustry, and perseverance, whose aspirations have 
been subdued, whose hopes have been cruslted, 
whose prospects have been blighted, and whose 
means of existence may have been taken from 
them—for a cause so pitiful! Is this picture too 
highly coloured? We know that it is not. But 
that we should inevitably wound sensitive feel- 
ings, we could tell the Directors stories of misery, 
incident upon these “ rejections,’”’ at which the 
most stoic among them would shudder, and which 
many of them would, at once, rush to relieve. It 
is not the beggar who exhibits his rags, and in- 
trudes his ailments upon the eye or ear, who is 
the truest object of generous consideration; it is 
the high-minded gentleman, who suffers in secret, 
and lets want eat into his vitals till he dies, rather 
than let the world bruit about his wretchedness. 
Are there no living instances to pair off with 
those of Proctor in the one profession, and Chat- 
terton in the other? We dare not name them 
until they are dead ! 

The aggregate incomes of the Directors of the 
British Institution are at least three millions per 
annum. But we have no notion of demanding 
that they, out of their private means, rid them- 
selves of the reproach of rejecting ‘‘ three hundred 
pictures for want of room.’’ Sure we are that the 
funds of the Institution, properly managed, would 
be amply sufficient, either to enlarge this gallery, 
or to build another sufficiently extensive, even if 
all idea of obtaining a grant in aid from the Na- 
tion were to be abandoned; and we do contend— 
strongly, but respectfully—that it is the duty of 
the Directors to see it done.t 

The Exhibition of the present year contains, as 
we have stated, four hundred and fifty-two works. 
Of these, several have been made familiar to us 
elsewhere. There is no single picture of absorb- 
ing Interest; but the collection supplies evidence 
of progressive improvement, and is, as a whole, 


* The Exhibition consists of four hundred and fifty- 
two works of Art, of which seven (!) are in sculpture. 


+ It would require no very large sum—in addition to 
the value of the present Institution—to purchase the 
St. James’s Theatre, which appears to have been a 
disastrous speculation for the proprietor, and which 
certainly might be obtained upon very advantageous 
terms. Nor is there, we think, any doubt that Go- 
vernment would assist in promoting an object of vital 
importance to the Arts of this country. Any plan that 
emanated from so many distinguished persons as com- 
pose the directorship would, indeed, be certain of suc- 
cess; their high and honourable names would be a 
sufficient guarantee for the propriety of a step in ad- 
vance, commensurate with the altered condition of the 
Arts since the commencement of their design, in 1805 
—thirty-seven years ago, when artists were few, and 
& very limited wa.l sufficed to hang all the pictures 
painted in England during the year. 
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satisfactory. A large proportion are of consider- 


able merit; and the number below mediocrity is | 


very few—fewer than usual. 
describe it as greatly surpassing its predecessors ; 
nor, indeed, dees it come ‘‘ up to the mark”’ we 
had a right to anticipate, as a consequence of the 
distribution of prizes last year, and a notice that 
the same plan would be pursued this. The ma- 
jority of our more distinguished painters are 
absentees ; and some of those who were formerly 
regular and extensive contributors have on this 


We cannot commence our annual task without 


Still, we cannot | 


57 


| and that, consequently, decided improvement was 


| 
| 


| 


not to be looked for. As it is. however, his pro- 
ductions are pre-eminently gooi; and suffer only 
by comparison with those of his own, which the 
public as well as the critics have stamped with 
approbation. 

‘o. 2. *‘ The Wanderer,’ T. Wenster, A.R.A. 
A delicious cabinet picture, occupying, also, the 
post of hononr—and deservedly so. Asa painter 
of youthful expression, this artist bas rarely been 
excelled. The present work consists of his ordi- 
nary elements of composition: a young Italian 
itinerant is exhibiting his menagerie of guinea 


recurring to the old subject of complaint—the | pigs and white mice, at the door of a cottage, to 


blunders in hanging. We shall be much mistaken 
if it be imagined that ‘‘ grumbling’’ is a pleasure 
to us; or that we approach this topic with any 
feeling but that of extreme reluctance. It is, how- 
ever, utterly impossible that we can shut our eyes 
and close our ears. Artists use the pencil, and 
not the pen; they must appear by counsel when 
they design to make their wrongs known and their 
complaints heard. As long as we stand in that 
relation to them, their case shall be stated fully 
and freely, however high may be the rank of their 
judges. We say, without hesitation, the exhi- 
bition at the British Institution is fertile in proofs, 
either of ignorance or partiality; that several in- 
ferior pictures have been elevated into undue emi- 
nence by the positions in which they are placed; 
and that many works of undoubted merit are so 
situated as to appear utterly insignificant or worth- 
less. We do not intend to notice a// the ‘* perpe- 
trations’’ of which we complain, but some of them 
we cannot pass over in silence. Let the visiter 
look to the right-hand corner of the ‘ grand 
room ;’’ stoop very low (if he will kneel, so much 
the better) and he will see two exquisitely painted 
works, of a high class of character; finely con- 
ceived and elaborately wrought, by J. R. Herbert ; 
neither of them large, placed ‘‘ on the line’? — of 
the floor; so as to be totally useless to the accom- 
plished and popular painter, in the way of adding 
either to his reputation or his property. Mr. Her- 
bert bas two other pictures in the gallery; both 
are placed in the condemned room.* In the same 
melancholy chamber is an admirable painting by 
Mr. Frith, a young artist who has already ga- 
thered ‘‘ golden opinions,’ and who bids fair for 
the highest professional honours at a period not 
very distant. We venture to assert, that if this 
picture were placed upon the line, it would obtain 
one of the four prizes. Another young painter— 
Mr. Poole, to whom the same observations would 
apply with equal force—has two pictures in the 
list: one of them is placed at the top of a room, 
and one on a level with the fioor. The one above 
may be, for aught we can tell, the veriest daub 
that was ever painted; and, in the absence of 
proof to the contrary, we will give the ‘‘ hangers’ 
credit for justice in putting it where it could not 
disgrace its company ; but the one on the floor we 
can see—and have seen: it is a work that would 
do honour even to the collection of Mr. Wells.t 


No. 1. ‘ View on the river Vecht, near Loenen, 
Holland,’ E. W. Cooke. A small picture, which 
occupies the centre over the weed ge of the 
north room. It is gracefully painted, but is sur- 
passed in merit by other works in the exhibition, 
productions of the same excellent artist. He 
does not, however, this year manifest the progress 
that may be justly expected from one who has 
been ‘‘ patronised ’’ (the term is a bad one, but 
we have, unfortunately, no better), to a very 
great extent. Yet how dangerous it is to form 
conclusions without sufficient evidence; we hap- 
pen to know that the painter has been for many 
months labouring under an affection of the eyes— 


* Mr. Herbert was a few months ago elected an 
associate of the Royal Academy; we believe unani- 
mously, or, at least, nearly so—a fact of which the 
directors, we must assume, were as little cognizant as 
they are of the existence of his genius ; for in the cata- 
logue, the letters A.R.A., which betoken the distinction, 
are omitted. We can hardly conceive the condemna- 


tion of Mr. Herbert by the Institution to be accidental, | 


for it is but a sequel to the proceedings adopted against 
him—here, but here only—during the last four or five 


years. 


| 





+ Mr. Poole exhibited a work last year at the Society | 
of British Artists; it was bought immediately, and | 


of purchasers. We write 


ight have found a score 
nen ro There are few artists in the 


from our own knowledge. 


collection whose works would be more ardently coveted 


—if they could be seen. 


some children within. The descriptive force lies 
in the contrast which exists between the heads of 
the children—that of the Italian bov on the one 
side and those of the cottage children on the 
other. The brow of the former is clouded with 
early care, and his eyes are fixed upon some object 
within the cottage ; but his hope is checked, by the 
angry repulse instead of the hearty greeting; such 
would seem to be the artist’s design ; the effect is 
therefore highly dramatic; we can almost hear the 
voice of the dame dismissing the suppiicant al- 
though her form is unseen. The expression of 
the boy’s countenance—of the eyes especially—is 
a production of absolute genius. The subject is 
extremely simple, but its treatment is unaffected 
and full of truth. 

No. 3. ‘The Pedler,’ J. C. Honstry. A very 
highly-wrought work, but not, therefore, the more 
effective. The artist has the merit of expending 
labour upon every part of his picture; but he has 
done so at the sacrifice of character, and given to 
it ‘‘ a mechanical turn :’’ he, evidently, lacks that 
consciousness of power, without which great things 
are never produced. It was exhibited last year 
at the Royal Academy, and was, consequently, 
scarcely entitled to the conspicuous place it at 
present holds. 

No. 4. ‘ The Saint Manufactory, or the interior 
of one of those shops at Naples in which are 
carved, painted, and sold Crucifixes, Madonnas, 
Saints, Angels, and Souls in Purgatory,’ T. 
Uwins, R.A. For a tableau-de-genre this is a 
rich subject ; and Mr. Uwins has availed himseif 
of its abundant appliances with infinite skill and 
judgment. The padrone is seated and listening 
attentively to the instructions of a monk, who, 


| by the way judging from appearances, seems to 


enjoy the easier life of the two. Upon the former, 
as the master spirit of the place, the principal 
light falls; and the manner in which the other 
tigures and objects in the composition are made to 
retire, is really the perfection of Art. This is a 
style of subject different from the daylight scenes 
we have been accustumed to from the same hand ; 
but the success is not less signal in this than in 
productions of this gentleman’s other manner, of 
which we have so often bad occasion to speak in 
terms of eulogium. He is a most accomplished 
artist—a high and classic mind is apparent in all 
he does; he never trusts to his ability in copying 
from and giving colour; but thinks deeply and 
maturely. In his hands the produce of the easel 
is a production of the intellect — naturally and 
strongly exercised. 

No. 5. ‘ A Contadina of Sorento,’ E. V. Rip- 
PINGILLE. A striking and very touching portrait ; 
cold and raw in tone perhaps—a mistake into 
which nearly all our artists fall, who study long in 
Italy. At least, it seems a vice in our English 
eyes, and is certainly opposed to our English 
tastes. No. Gis by the same artist; ‘ Manete- 
nooli, or Brigand Servers ;’ painted from Pietro 
Ciconi and his wife, two persons notorious in this 
kind of traffic. Mr. Rippingiile has been study- 
ing the most famous—or rather infamous—of the 
Italian Bandits; the collection contains several 
examples of his bias this way; we are thankiul 
that they permitted him to ‘ take himself off”’ as 
well as his dangerous sitters. 

No.8. ‘ Fruit,’ G. Lance. It is impossible to 
conceive a picture of its kind more beautiful than 
this—if it has a fault, it is that the arrangement is 
too methodical. Grapes, plums, &c., are the 
fruit: a pheasant is added lying on its back, and 
presenting the varied hues of its breast plumage, 
every feather of which is individually coloured ; 
with a care however divested of all hardness. The 
Dutch school is here outdone, not only in parity 
of tone, but also in finish. 

No. 17. ‘ The Fair at Fougéres, Brittany,’ F. 
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Goopaut. A subject like this, admitting of ex- 
pression of every shade and action of every degree 
of emphasis, is a severe test for the maturity of an 
artist, and proportionably more so for uncon- 
firmed powers. Many of the best artists of our 
school have painted fairs and village festivals, but 
few of these associate themselves in memory with 
the names of their authors as their best works. 
With respect to the present picture—being a 
French fair, it were nothing if it were not essen- 
tially French; this it is to the minutest items of 
its composition, and we trust that Mr. Goodall 
will paint English domestic scenes with the same 
fidelity that he depicts foreign. There is a dis- 
tinct coincidence of feature peculiar to. the Nor- 
man and Breton women, which is so faithfully 
described in all the works of the artist, as to 
become somewhat monotonous. ‘The grouping of 
this picture is most effectively designed; some 
parts even remind us of Wilkie: we can pay the 
artist no higher compliment. He is, we under- 
stand, very young—not yet twenty years of age; 
if he continue to improve as he has progressed 
hitherto, he will be an artist of whom his country 
will be proud; we do most earnestly hope that 
success will not beget carelessness, but that the 
praise with which he will be greeted on all sides 
may stimulate to still higher exertions. Some 
years ago we saw in his very early works promise 
of great excellence, and gave expression to the 
hope we entertained of his future career; hitherto 
we have not been disappointed, nor have we much 
apprehension that we shall be so hereafter; but 
now that he is ‘* winning golden opinions’’ every- 
where, we may serve him better by warning rather 
than by cheering. 

No. 22. ‘ Study from Nature,’ F. Grant. A 
most delicate and graceful portrait, of a smail 
size; possessing very high qualities, and not 
offending by the slight and * unlaboured”’ manner 
for which it is conspicuous. 

No. 25. * First Love,’ Mrs. W. CARPENTER. 
Perfectly delicious; a picture that cannot be too 
highly praised. The production of a most ac- 
complies 
thorough knowledge of the capabilities of Art. It 
is the portrait of a young child nursing her doll; 
a simple composition, happily and beautifully true. 
llow very few of our British painters are there who 
can surpass this work in any one of its qualities ; 


indeed, in the whole range of modern Art we could | 
scarcely name one who, in this style, so essentially | 


English, could go beyond it. We have said, and 
say again, that the Roval Academy would do 
themselves honour by electing this lady a mem- 
her of their body; the case is by no means without 
precedent; yet when candidates for future pro- 
fessional distinctions are mentioned, how is that 
we never hear of her? 

No. 26. ‘ Scene in the New Forest, near Min- 
sted, Hants,’ Corptey FietpinG. As, generally, 
with the oil pictures of artists who profess espe- 
cially water-colour painting, this picture of Mr. 
Fielding’s is strongly characterized by the manner 
of his water-colour productions. The horizon is 
black with threatening clouds, and everything be- 
tokens an approaching storm. The foreground is 
swept by fitful gusts of wind, the violence of which 


is amply shown by the yielding trees on the left of 
the picture. 


culine in tone. 

No. 32. ‘ Consequence’ — a sketch, 
Frost. 
The artist is an accurate observer, and can picture 
humour without vulgarity. We look for better 
things at his hands hereafter. 

No. 33. ‘ A Forest Bourn,’ J. Starx. 
copy of Nature, as Nature appears in England— 
nothing exaggerated—nothing put in for effect. 
It is not the only good and true work by Mr. 
Stark to which we shall have to refer; and al- 
though of considerable excellence, it is not the 
best he exhibits. 

No. 34. * Bathers surprised,’ W. Erry, R.A. 
This will be remembered as a leading attraction at 
the Royal Academy. It is fall of the qualities for 
which the artist is pre-eminent—qualities the most 
difficult of attainment. 

_No. 38. * Cardinal Wolsey leaving London after 
his disgrace,’ S. West. The Cardinal is well 
supported as the principal figure in the picture, 
and the general management of the effect is ac- 


W. E. 





ed mind, and bearing ample evidence of | 


of | ** dreary.’’ 
A small sketch in the south room is, | 


| in the Lake of Haarlem,’ whic ith i 
however, much less free from the habit of painters | ee 


in water-colours: it is remarkably bold and mas- | 


A capital bit, full of point and character. | 


A true | 


| ** reproving”’ the fa 
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cording to some ; t 
Wolsey is dejected and care-worn : the disgrace 1s 
powerfully painted, when we remember the cha- 
racter of the “ magnificent English Cardinal ; 
but, for an English subject, the work is perhaps 
“ Jtalianized” in manner and in costume ; yet the 
artist is obviously a man of considerable talent, 
and he has directed his efforts into the higher walks 
of Art. The drawing is good, and the colouring 
is excellent. We have no doubt of his occupying 
a prominent station hereafter. aS 
No. 39. ‘Afternoon,’ T. Creswick. Nothing 
in its style ever surpassed the beauty of this pic- 
ture. It consists of the usual materials employed 
by its author—trees, and water, in addition to 
which there is a cottage. We observe less of 
colour in this and his other works in this exhibi- 
tion than he has heretofore been in the habit of 
using. The afternoon is dull, the sky being 
charged with grey clouds. The whole of the 
lower part of the composition is made out in tones 
of corresponding sobriety. The immediate fore- 
ground is water, broken by rocks, and reflecting 
the surrounding objects on its limpid surface. 
On the right of the picture rises a group of tall 
trees, painted in one unvarying hue of sombre 
green; yet without the aid of a single accidental 
light or forced shadow, the masses of foliage are 
divided and beautifully rounded. The severity 
of the style of this picture reminds us of some of 
Ruysdael’s best efforts. Indeed it would scarcely 
subject us to an accusation against judgment and 
taste, if we were to say,we prefer it to most of the 
works of the great oracle of the connoisseurs. It 
is really almost a relief to be able to find some 
fault with a production, on the whole, so admi- 
rable—so very near perfection. The break of 
water in the foreground is ‘ niggling ;’’ as if the 
artist had put it in without reference to the ** ori- 
ginal ;”’ and, so, had worked with a timid hand, 
conscious that he was without the assurance of 
reality. The picture is, nevertheless, by many 


| degrees the best that Mr. Creswick has yet pro- 


duced—perhaps it is not going too far to charac- 
terize it asthe best of the modern English school. 
It will, inevitably, secure the accession of Mr. 
Creswick to the most distinguished position the 
profession can bestow upon him. 

No. 43. * Amalfi, from the Garden of the Ca- 
puchin Convent, Naples,’ J. Uwins.—On the 
left of the picture is the terrace walk of the con- 
vent, shaded by vines; and here is the absorbing 
interest of the scene, for it is drawn and painted 
in such exquisite perspective, that the monk who 
is in the foreground must actually move (for he 
is moving) some distance before he arrives at the 
termination of his walk. Inail respects, the work 
is agood one; the young artist has gone very far 
towards establishing a reputation; he has been 
gradually, but safely, improving, evidently with- 
out an overstrained effort; in his genius there has 
been nothing premature; his progress has been 
well sustained; and he may now take his place 
among the worthier of his compeers without fear 


| that he will lose the character he has gained. 


No. 44. ‘ Amsterdam, from Buiksloot Creek,’ 
E. W. Cooke. Another of Mr. Cooke’s contri- 
butions ; but not one that we can like; its tone is 

Of a far better order is No. 56, ‘ View 


No. 45. ‘The Mountain Rivulet,’ P. F. 
Poo.e. A most graceful and pleasant picture; a 
child is drinking at a way-side rivulet; an elder 
sister, and her guardian, standing by. The face 
of the older girl is heavily coloured, and ineffec- 


tive; but there are qualities in the picture which | 


amply compensate for a defect. 

_ No. 53. * Stirling, from the West-gate of the 
Castle,’ W. Cottinewoop. Very little is seen 
of Stirling—the beauty of the view is the landscape 


distance —one of the sweetest morceau that can 
be well imagined. 
No. 55. 


Picturing an old knight, with a letter in his hand, 


ir girl who leans upon hi: > 
It contains some good work; but i defiiont tn 
a yf i! expression. 
No. 63. ‘ Windsor Castle, f; i 7 
C. R. STantey. ee 
ager ** scene.”’ 
No. 70. ‘A Wood,’ T. Creswick. Anot 
delicious production by an artist whose a 


ways afford enjoyment—either to those wh 
appreciate Art or who love Nature. oe 


of the best principles of Art. 





‘The Reproof,’ W. K. Keetne. | 


An excellent copy of the old | 


(Maren, 


; ——— 
No. 71. ‘ The Sisters,’ painted at Sonnino 
V. RiprenciLie. A very striking picture; - 
young women are sitting under the shadow of 
huge rocks. The character of their cou 
is that of vigour and daring; yet it is by 
a melancholy expression; the key to which ig sup. 
plied by information that they are the 
of ‘‘the notorious Bandit Gennaro Gasperoni.” 

No. 72. ‘Mary Magdalen,’ a study from Na. 
ture, G. Hayrer, M.A.S.L. Thisis a head ang 
bust after the style of some of the old masters, 
There is a German mannerism of colour 
out the work which is not pleasing: it is, how. 
ever, carefully painted, and fervent in expression, 
It does not, however, by any means convey the 
character we attach to the subject, nor do we like 
the model. 

No. 76. ‘ View of the North-side of Edward the 
Confessor’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey,’ 
Percy Carpenter. A capital copy of the no. 
ble and beautiful interior; rendered with a fine 
and true feeling and with marvellous accuracy. 

No. 77. ‘The Bashful Lover and the Maiden 
Coy,’ F. Stone. The figures in Mr. Stone's 
pictures communicate with the spectator as readily 
as those of any modern artist. We see themat 
once through and through without the aid of any. 
thing like broad expression; in short, he paints | 
the motions of the heart with a feeling of the most 
refined sentiment. A damsel tastefully attired in 
the fashion of the latter part of the last century, 
has just crossed a stile at which epee the lover, 
A younger sister of the maiden calls her attention 
to the hesitating suitor, but she refuses to look 
back, and her confusion is a pourtrayed, 
The picture is a sweet passage 0 ry; it may 
be read as well as seen, for a story has been rarely 
told i more expressive and comprehensive lan- 
guage. ‘The landscape is decidedly bad; the hue 
of the trees is not to be found in nature. 

No. 79. ‘ The Jailer’s Daughter,’ J. R. Hen 
BERT. Another picture of strong passion, from 
the exhaustless store of this author of moving his- 
toriettes. It is small, and consists merely of a 
female figure about to open the door of a prison- 
cell; but her agony of expression, and the minor 
accessories of the composition, tell a long story of 
profound interest. The cell contains a prisoner 
or prisovers cast for death—for on the door is 
written, in red chalk, *‘ Morte.’’ The time 
night ; she has traversed the passages of the dun- 
geon without her shoes, and the spectator cannot 
help joining her in the prayer, that the inmate of 
the cell were fairly beyond the prison walls. It 
is, indeed, a most touching and affecting picture; 
painful to a degree, but evidencing genius h 
very highest order by the emotions it rouses im 
the breast of the spectator. We lament that Mr. 
Herbert too frequently desires to give pain 
than to produce pleasure. He man 
nually a powerful mastery over human 0 
but rarely awakes sensations in which it is enjoy- 
ment to indulge. He must rid himself of this 
morbid ailment of his mind, and give a wider and 
nobler scope to his great capabilities; let him 
commemorate some remarkable event in history; 
or immortalize an era in the life of some 
worthy. We have few living artists so com 
able to cope with the grand in Art, or to produce 
pictures that shall be in the best sense ‘‘ national. 

No. 80. ‘ The Outcast,’ is by the same master- 
hand—an effort of the same master-min 
too, is painful, though of high merit as a 
Art, and strictly true to the actual, al 
vigorous imagination has been brought to 
upon it. It tells a sad story in language mos 
forcible and emphatic ; and a tragic interest 
given to it by the hand that from the doorway be- 
tokens the utter abandonment of the unhappy out- 
cast who has left the home of a seducer. 


| work is full of pathos, and reads a fine m 


No. >: 3 peel HERBERT voneg o , 
ver’s ‘* Leonidas’’ supplies the passage here 
trated—the lines, applying directly to Leonidas, 


are— 
, “ The Spartan chief | 
Himself o’erlaboured, of his lance disarm’, 
The rage of death can exercise no more.” 


We would gladly see extended a feeling for Art of 
this class, but we fear that if Hilton’s 
unappreciated, there is but little chance for thos 
who would follow in the same path. The author 
of this work displays much power in| 
scription. The composition and dra 
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picture are masterly, but it is placed somewhat 
too high for close inspection. 

No. 88. ‘ Cromwell’s Daughter interceding for 
the Life of Charles,’ T. Eanxu. There are in his- 
tory certain prominent persone so familiarized to 
us in idea, that we can at any time call them up 
in thought before us. Cromwell is one of these, 
and in pourtraying such personages, artists would 
do well to adhere to accepted descriptions. The 
Protector is, obviously, too tall, and is painted in 
a red doublet and gambado boots. The picture 
would have been in better taste had he been 
clothed in sad-coloured raiment. These remarks 
fall from us with a sincere desire to guard artists 
against errors which depreciate the value of their 
labours, and we doubt not that our observations 
will be received as they are intended. 

No. 93. ‘ La Somnambula,’ C. LANDSEER, 
A.R.A. This work is unworthy of the artist 
whose name is attached to it; itis poor in de- 
sign, in composition, and in colour ; and the sub- 
ject is exceedingly disagreeable. For the sake of 
the artist’s high and deserved reputation it would 
be well to remove it from the wall. 

No. 103. ‘ The Curiosity-shop,’ R. J. Lons- 
DALE. A highly wrought bit, very affective. 

No. 104. * Visit of Poor Relations,’ F. P. 
SrerHanorr. A chapter of every day life plea- 
santly read. An old gentleman and his wife in 
the enjoyment of every comfort are surprised by 
a visit from a poor female relation. The former 
will be so deaf that it is impossible to make him 
understand the circumstances and pleadings of 
his less fortunate visitor. The old lady sits 
drawn up in mistaken dignity, and deigns not to 
look at her. A pendant to this is No. 105, the 
* Visit of Rich Relations,’ paid to the same couple. 
In the former picture the old gentleman is yet in 
his morning gown; but heis now carefully dressed 
and not a hair of his wig astray. He is himself 
ushering in his rich relations whom the good lady 
is receiving with every demonstration of the most 
hearty welcome. Mr. Stephanofi’s manner of 
painting is peculiar to himself: it seems to have 
originated in water-colour drawing. We wish that 
his faces had more roundness. 

No. 110. ‘ Dancing Dogs,’ A. Montacug. A 
rich English landscape, possessing considerable 
merit, both of design and execution. A capital 
group of youngsters are introduced into the fore- 
ground, full of animation and enjoyment, as they 
witness, to them, a most unusual sight. 

No. 111. ‘A Wood Nymph,’ A. Geppes, 
A.R.A. This, although not an agreeable picture, 
completely carries out the artist’s design; it is 
rich, Juxurious, and abandonné. 

No. 112. ‘ Gillingham, on the Medway,’ W. J. 
Miitter. A work of the very highest class, and 
manifesting a thorough acquaintance with the 
peculiar attributes of | nny It is singular that 
the artist should be able to paint landscapes with 
so much freedom, truth, and accuracy, and yet 
rank foremost among copyists of the human form 
and character. We have here a work that may 
class with the best of Constable’s, possessing much 
of the fine quality for which that accomplished 
artist was distinguished; yet, in Mr. Miiller’s 
work, there is none of the mannerism which, for 
. time, deprived Mr. Constable of general popu- 
arity. 

No. 115. ‘The Old English Ballad-singer,’ 
W.B.Scorr. Although many objections may be 
urged against this work, it is by no means a com- 
mon-place production. On the contrary, it is 
striking and remarkable, notwithstanding its de- 
fects of lowness of tone and scattering of interest. 
The subject was a bold one; and speaks well for 
the rightly-directed ambition of the painter. An 
old English Ballad-vender is reciting his tales to 
a group of the olden time, in the market-place of 
some village ; the characters of the listeners are 
well imagined and pourtrayed; it is full of point 
and humour, yet without bordering upon carica- 
ture. We look upon it as a work of good promise, 
as the offspring of a mind of no ordinary capability. 

_No. 116. ‘ Elizabeth Castle, Jersey, from the 
Causeway—low water,’ E. W. Cooke. This sub- 
ject is treated similarly to Mr. Cooke’s ‘ Mount 
St. Michael’ of the last year; the fortress is in the 
back ground, whence extends forward an expanse 
of water and wet sand; the latter traversed by 

arties proceeding in the direction of the Castle. 


admirably sustained. 





ding | of subject. 
he picture is richly coloured, and the effect | 
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No. 120. ‘Be it ever so humble, there’s no 
place like Home,’ E. Lanpserr, R.A. This isa | 
contritely repentant absentee in the shape of a 
little rough terrier, that has evidently been some 
time astray. His home is humble enough: a 
barrel with a hole in it, his dish is empty and 
broken, and an intrusive snail has written ‘* soli- 
tude’’ at his very threshold. It is difficult to de- 
scribe in words the profoundly imploring expres- 
sion with which the eyes of the dog are endowed; 
the head is raised, and he looks upwards, as in 
the act of howling. Much of the picture seems to 
have been painted at once; it has all the clear 
colouring of the best style of its distinguished 
author; and if scarcely sufficient to sustain his 
great and universal reputation, it would make a 
character for any other living painter. 

No. 121. ‘ The Bride,’ T. Vow Houst. The 
last year’s exhibition, of this Institution, con- 
tained a picture by Mr. Holst, to which the Bride 
would be an excellent pendant, being like the 
other, a head and bust painted in shade. The 
back ground is yellow, to resemble the gilding of 
the old masters. The subject is derived from 
Shelley— 

* Genevra from the nuptial altar went, 

The vows to which her lips had sworn assent 

Rung in her brain still with a jarring din, 

Deapening the lost intelligence within.” 
There is an independence of manner and a re- 
finement of sentiment in the female heads of this 
artist, which all must acknowledge who can appre- 
ciate deep feeling in Art; the features of this head 
are inwrought with the verse of the poet. It is 
the production of a lofty genius, of a very power- 
ful imagination, and of a deep study of Art. Yet 
we must again complain that the able artist will 
continue to select subjects that inflict pain; no 
one can look upon this wretched bride without a 
sense of suffering. 

No 125. ‘The Emperor Charles V. picking up 
the pencil of Titian,’ W. Fisk. Such a favourite 
theme is this, that it has occupied the pencils of 
artists of almost every modern school. In paint- 
ing subjects so hacknied, artists are unjust to them- 
selves. 

No. 126. ‘ Mouth of the River Zaan, with 
Zuyder-Zee, Fishing Craft, &c.—Amsterdam in 
the distance,’ E. W. Cooxe.—This is to our mind 
the best of the works which Mr. Cooke exhibits 
this year; itis worthy of him; the tone is mar- 
vellously clear and bright ; the composition grace- 
ful and natural ; the sea as true acopy of reality 
as Art could produce. 

No. 131. ‘ A Fairy Tale,’ Mrs. W. Carpen- 
TER.—A young mother reading to her young 
child—a miniature copy of herself. The work is 
beautiful; perhaps the most exquisite production, 
taken altogether, in the gallery. 

No. 135. ‘The Romantic Marriage,’ N. J. 
Crow ey, R.H.A.—A work that exhibits con- 
siderable talent ; yet of much too dramatic a cha- 
racter, as if the artist had studied from dresses 
and decorations borrowed from the theatre, rather 
than from nature and fact. The scene, therefore, 
sadly wants reality. Yet it was a bold and praise- 
worthy undertaking ; a proper attempt to grapple 
with a very difficult subject—a subject which His- 
tory records, and the poet has immortalized. It 
is taken from one of the ‘‘ Irish Melodies,”’ and 
records an incident in the life of a Prince of Des- 
mond: he marries a peasant girl, and the chiefs 
of his clan repudiate and disown him. The mo- 
ment taken is that in which the young lover pre- 
sents his beautiful mistress to the assembly of 
elders, and exclaims— 

* You who call it dishonour, 
To bow to this flame, 
If you’ve eyes look but on her, 

And blush while you blame.” 
There are parts of the picture absolutely beautiful ; 
the figure of the hapless bride is anenneney 

raceful, and a female group in the foreground is 

introduced with happy effect. A little less re- 
dundancy of colour and a more subdued action 
would have placed the picture high on the list of 
excellent works. j 

No. 136. ‘ The Death of Edward V. and his 
brother Richard, Duke of York, in the Tower, 





1483,’ W. Simson. To this ge may be ap- 
plied our remark under No. 125, as to the choice 
It must remind (the disposition is, of 
course, accidental) all who look at it of another | 
picture of the same subject. It is beautifully ' 





painted ; but we lament that the power exhibited 
in it had not been exercised on some other equally 
striking passage of history, to which greater ori- 
ginality might have been given. It is strange, by 
the way, that many artists who have pictured this 
sad incident have chosen to place the boy-princes 
in bed fully dressed. 

No. 141. ‘ June,’ T. Creswick. Another of 
Mr. Creswick’s treats, carrying us absolutely into 
the full summer, among the cool and silent places 
that meditation loves, although the gurgling water- 
brook is rushing onward by the side of the solitary. 

No. 142. ‘ The Seasons,’ J. ParTripGe. 
pretty piece of poetry, neatly and gracefully 
painted, but deficient in freedom and effect. 

No. 143. ‘ Interior of Sefton Church, near 
Liverpool,’ W. CoLttinewoop. This is a new 
name; we shall meet it again, and often, here- 
after. The artistis on the right path to fame. 

No. 147. ‘A Shed; Cattle reposing,’ T. S. 
Cooper. A cabinet picture beautifully finished, 
in a style which Mr. Cooper still seems to keep 
to himself; for year after year passes and no com- 
-petitors approach him. 

No. 148. ‘ La Lettre d’Angleterre,’ A. T. 
Dersy. A sweet portrait of a lady receiving a 
letter from home, in a far land ; but why it should 
receive a French title we are at a loss to guess. 
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No. 149. ‘ The Willof Mrs. Margaret Bertram,’ 
T. CLater. An incident from Guy Mannering, 
pictured by an accurate observer and a g 
artist. The group assembled to hear and discuss 
the Will, is well and naturally arranged; the 
countenances express the varied characters which 
the great author has so ably described. The sub- 
ioat tenn been carefully studied, and is painted with 
considerable judgment and skill. 

No. 150. ‘ Burning the Water, a scene on the 
Tweed, near Abbotsford,’ W. Simson. An ex- 
cellent work, full of force; boldly and vigorously 
coloured. It represents the sport of salmon 
spearing by fire light, at night; and has given 
occasion to the artist to manifest his power and 
originality by the effect he has produced in the re- 
flection of the fire upon the water. He has 
wrought with a firm hand; and his picture is one 
that few have equalled. 

No. 151. ‘ L’heureux Gourmet,’ Mapame 
Sorver. A clever picture; but by no means a 
pleasing one. 

No. 161. ‘A Study,’ Miss M. A. Core. A 
very free sketch ; carefully and gracefully drawn ; 
and bearing evidence of much ability though little 
more than a sketch. 

No. 167. ‘The Puritan,’ G. Lance. The book 
which the old soldier-saint holds in his hand is 
o well painted that we should like to take it from 


im. 

No. 168. ‘ Fruit,’ we should covet entire. 

No. 169. ‘Old May Day,’ T. Crater. De- 
seribing a pretty old English scene; and nicel 
composed ; with the character which poets an 
painters both like to give to village ‘* swains and 
lasses.’ The work is much too grey in tone. 

No. 170. ‘ Near Windsor,’ J. Stank. A fine 
bit of pure English landscape, copied from nature, 
by the skilful, practised, and matured hand of a 
master. 

No. 186. ‘ The Brothers,’ F. Grant. A com- 
position comsisting of portraits of two children, 

inted with much force and freedom. Mr. Grant 
is always happy in the arrangement and positions 
of his figures. The disposal of hands and arms is 
a matter of some difficulty in portraiture, but in 
this part of Mis pictures we generally find much 


race. 
. No. 187. ‘ The Braw Wooer,’ A. Jounston, 
A pretty and pleasant reading of the story, which 
Burns so sweetly tells, of the lassie who affects in- 
difference to tease her lover; the colouring is thin 
and raw, but the composition is natural and true. 
No. 188. ‘ View in Croft Park, Herefordshire,’ 
E. Gitt. This seems to be a right good land- 
scape, but it is too remote from the eye to be 
judged of without a reservation. fore-ground 
appears to be painted with much vigour, and the 
distance with great clearness and effect. We are 
mistaken if the artist be not a painter of promise, 
No. 189. ‘ May Morning from Milton’s Son- 
net,’ J. P. Davis. A work of large size, which, 


| although it undoubtedly reminds one too forcibly 


of the “ sitters,’’ and coveys too little a notion of 
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the Divinities, bears evidence of a fine mind and 
of a rich fancy. It is conceived with a true poetic 
feeling, and is of a class which few of our artists 
are bold enough to attempt. 

No. 193. ‘ On the Banks of a River,’ T. S. 
Cooren. Another cabinet picture, in the artist’s 
peculiar, we may add exclusive, style; a sweet and 
graceful copy of nature. 


(We are reluctantly compelled to divide our notice of 
the British Institution; for we have written at con- 
siderable length, and cannot introduce the whole of it 
without materially trenching upon the variety of our 
** contents,’’) 


We have desired to notice every work that pos- 
sessed merit, or appeared to promise merit here- 
after—yet how many are we compelled to leave 
unspoken of. If we have remarked upon some that 
may seem to fall under the ban of mediocrity, we 
have been guided by a conviction that it is our duty 
to cheer along an arduous, difficult, and wearying 
path all who are honestly and faithfully toiling 
through the journey. The painters are, like the 
poets— 

“ A simple race who spend their toil 
For the vain tribute of a smile.’’ 


A word of encouragement is rarely a word out ‘‘of 
due season ;"’ but a sarcasm, while inevitably 
producing pain, may depress even to ruin a mind 
proverbially sensitive. 

We read, with regret, many notices in news- 
papers, tne writers of which seem content to 
point out for praise and patronage only the works 
of artists who are indifferent to the one and do not 
need the other; while in some publications we 
observe with exceeding sorrow, a tone of flippancy 
that may annoy, but can do no possible service. 

There is no public writer of prominence and 
ability who has not himself run the gauntlet, 
and borne the buffetings, of life; it would be well 
if he had, at all times, uppermost in his mind the 
memory of his own sufferings when harshly or un- 
justly rebuked ;—as he must have been, some- 
times, when pushing his way towards distinction. 

What a beautiful lesson is that which Uncle 
Toby conveys to us, in picturing the negro girl, 
** flapping away flies, not killing them’’— 

“ SHE HAD SUFFERED TRIBULATION, Tarim, 
AND HAD LEARNED MERcy.”’ 


Pictures sold at the British Institution :—116. ‘ E’iza- 
beth Castle, Jersey,’ E. W. Cooke, Marquis of West- 
minster. 126. * Mouth of the River Zaan,’ E. W. 
Cooke, Sir C. Coote, Bart. 44. ‘ Amsterdam,’ E. W. 
Cooke, T. Baring, Esq. 1. ‘ View ou the River Vecht, 
in Holland,’ KE. W. Cooke, W. Wells, Esq. 121. ‘ The 
Bride,’ T. Von Holst, 60 guineas, Duchess of Suther- 
land. 
Lord F. Egerton. 
J. Radford, Lord Faversham. 372. ‘ Rivaulx Abbey, 
Yorkshire, J. Radford, Lord Faversham. 
dustry,’ T. M. Joy, #60, Lord Newborough. 210. 
‘ Slave Merchants,’ Coke Smyth, 10 guineas, C. B. 
Wall, Esq. 327. ‘Sketch for a Picture of the Good 
Samaritan,’ W. J. Miiller, #12, C. B. Wall, Esq. 25. 
* First Love,’ Mrs. W. Carpenter, 30 guineas, G. Hib- 
bert, Keq. 392. ‘ Coast Scene,’ H. Bright, G. Hibbert, 

n. 395. *‘ Landscape and Cattle,’ H. 
Hibbert, Esq. 195. ‘A Water Scene in Holland,’ The 
late A. Hughes, 228, G. Hibbert, Esq. 193. ‘ On the 
Banks of a River,’ T. Sidney Cooper, 35 guineas, G. 
Hibbert, Esy. 369. * Caistor Castle, Norfolk,’ P. Klen, 
5 guineas, T. Baring, Esq. 368. * At Yarmouth,’ P. 
Elen, 5 guineas, T. Baring Esq. 34. ‘ Bathers Sur- 
pore W. Etty, R.A., R. Vernon, Esq. 146. ‘The 

ittle Brunette,’ W. Etty, R.A., R. Coils, Esq. 78. 
* Rustic Cottages,’ H. J. Boddington, 20 guineas, J. 
Ludlow, Esq. 49. ‘Scene from Orlando Furioso, J. 
5 stone oi : ~ Italiano,’ J. Severn. 141. 

ae, reswick, 45 guineas, Jo Ss Li 
mh Week T 4 Joseph Strutt, Esq. 
Esq. 39. * Afternoon,’ ‘T. Creswick, 110 guineas, B. 
Smith, Esq. 194. ‘A Quiet Spot,’ T. Creswick, 35 

—, 439. ‘The Vow,’ F. Newenham,’ : 

arrer, Esq. 3. ‘The Pedler,’ J. Calcott Horsley. 
187. * The Braw Wooer,’ A. Johnston. 438. * Williazs 
the Third's Chamber, Hampton Court Palace,” 420 
Ww. ees. Esq. 417. * The Invitation,’ J. K. Her- 
bert. 80. * he  uteast,’ J. R. Herbert. 79. ‘The 
—s s Daughter,’ J. K. Herbert. 
he rower,’ C. F. Wicksteed, 7 guineas, — Adidar 
_ on Sexy J. Inskipp, @ guineas, 
~~ » Heq. 77. * The 
Masien hy Bh | ase Lover and the 

ruit,’ G. Lance, 65 guineas, Dr. Yo 257 
* Frank Hails painting the Portrait of Vondni» Vp. 


Wingteld, 210, BE. Nash, Esq. 65. ‘ Cavalier Reading 


Don Quirote,’ Coke Smyth 





220. ‘A Welsh Stile,’ P. F. Poole, 40 guineas, | 


$60. * Helmsley Castle, Yorkshire | already formed—with a view to cultivate for mu- 


| tual improvement, and public advantage, a too 
264. * In- | 


Bright, G. | 


| believe 


| labours, as to en 


| triclous ornament. 
20, — | 


204. ‘A Visit to | try has produced. In short, we hope 


Durrington, Esq. 8. | 


VARIETIES. 


Tue Rovat Acapemy.—Charles Barry, Esq., 
architect, has been elected a member of the Royal 
Academy in the room of Sir David Wilkie, de- 
ceased. This election is calculated to give un- 
mixed satisfaction to artists generally and to the 
public at large; for of Mr. Barry’s high qualifica- 
tions there can be no question. We presume, 
however, it will now be considered that this branch 
of the Arts is sufficiently represented in the Aca- 
demy; and that, for some years to come, archi- 
tects will have to wait until the arrival of their 
time for promotion. The same cannot be said of 
sculptors; we sincerely hope that their share of 
honours will be distributed among those who have 
adopted a profession, the difficulties in which are 
more numerous than those which surround any 
other. 


Mr. Howarn’s Lectures.—Mr. Howard kas 
commenced his course of lectures upon painting ; 
a valuable addition to those of Reynolds, Fuseli, 
&c. To these, as to all others here delivered, we 
would earnestly address the attention of the stu- 
dent. A lecture is not simply a ‘‘ discourse pro- 
nounced on any subject;’’ it is the sedulous 
deduction of patient study—the fact acquired and 
elicited by the enlarged experience both of youth 
and manhood. An artist in general possesses a 
mind of imaginative susceptibility ; abstract quali- 
ties he clothes in beauty; and beauty of form he 
reproduces by variation. Truth, though possess- 
ing all the intellectual greatness of truth, becomes 
to him more peculiarly impressive, from its mode 
of narration. If he detail the moving incident of 
life, he treats it as a subject for the painter. 
Thus, the student, not unfrequently, while he 
enjoys the beauty of rhetorical Art, increases the 
knowledge of his own. Knowledge assumes a 
thousand forms, 

Mille habet ornatus, mille decenter habet. 
Knowledge of books and man, of the great men 
of his own profession, of the powers of the human 
understanding, their unremitting cultivation, com- 
bined with an earnest and devotional feeling of the 
truths of religion, may be well considered (as they 
have been), the true patrons of an artist’s talent. 
Invention and imitation must enter largely, if not 
entirely, into every composition; a mind of an 
inapt, low, and uneducated capacity, will do 
neither well, and must rest contented with the 
honours such resources cancommand. Greatness 
in “% is dependant on its pre-existence in the 
mind. 


Tue ErcuinG Sociery.—A_ society is in 
course of formation—indeed, we believe it is 


much neglected branch of Art. It consists, we 


| understand of 20 members ; and they have already 


fixed upon a place of periodical meeting, at which 
they will consult upon the best means of promot- 
ing their most desirable purpose, exhibit the 
works produced in the mean time, and arrange 
for their proper publication. The subject they 
have selected for illustration is the “‘ Comus’’ of 
Milton—a better choice could not have been 
made; it is of the purest classic, the deepest 
interest, and as a poem ranks foremost among 
the compositions of the divine poet.* We 
‘e it is the intention of the Society 

to fix so moderate a price upon their 
able them to be placed in the 


hands of persons of moderate means; their great 


| object being to improve public taste by submitting 
Creswick, 35 guineas, — Roughi, | 


to it a class of Art, in which merit shall work its 
way alone, without —— of comparatively mere- 
e sincerely ho i 
part of their plan will be persevered ins pe Aan 
a large sum for such a work is to do no service to 
the Arts; it is, indeed, to lay it only before those 
who do not require it, those who have the power of 
procuring the most excellent work that any coun- 





F * The choice is fortunate too, on other 

* Masque of Comus” is about to be ode epee 
stage at Drury Lane, where, ander the 

and liberal management of Mr. 
—_ been omnes to advance p 
roduction at the theatre will restore it to j 
a and there will be thousands camer t te made 
fauliar with it, just at the period when, most probabl 
it will be illustrated by “ the Etching Society,” “ 


Macready, the arts 
ublic taste. 


d popu- 








—and have | 


able, etticient, | 


Its in- | 


reason to believe—that ‘‘ The Etching Sogj 
will be guided more by a wish to 
general taste, and lead ‘‘the mass’’ to 
tion of what is good and true in Art 
regard to mere pecuniary advantage. 
wish them success; and will do all in 
to advance it. Next month we shall, 

be in a condition to publish the names of 

ciety; at present, however, we may remark that 
the list is composed of artists of undoubted 
ability; each of whom holds a prominent and 
honourable rank in his profession, and some of 
whom are among its most distinguished members, _ 


New Society or Painters 1n Warer Co. 
Lours.—The Society have elected five addition | — 
members: Messrs. Topham, Dodgson, Jenkins, | _ 
and Archer, and Mrs. Margetts. A brief history 
of its course may not be unacceptable to our 
readers. In the year 1831, a Society was formed 
for the Exhibition of Paintings in Water Colours, 
at which a// water-colour painters were invited to | 
exhibit; indeed, a circular was sent to artists | 
generally, although none but works in waterco. | _ 
lours were exhibitable. This Association struggled | 
through three annual exhibitions, being supported 
by the contributions of nobility and others, a 
well as artist subscribers, a certain number elected 
as a committee being the responsible parties. 
The plan, however, was found not to answer. | 
‘* The New Society of Painters in Water Colours,” | ~ 
as it now exists, dates from 1834, and started with | 
about 25 members, the majority of which had be. | 
longed to the earlier formation. Their first three | 
exhibitions were at Exeter Hall, from which 
removed to their present Gallery, 53, Pall-mall, 
adjoining the British Institution. It appears sin- | 
gular that a Society forming itself of about 3 
members, should have been able to stand the test | © 
of an exhibition, when only the year before the | 
number of exhibitors was 170. Yet it con. | - 
tinued to progress in public favour, and each of | ~ 
its annual exhibitions has presented marks of | — 
great improvement. 


Tue Art-Unron or Lonpon.—It should be | 
borne in mind that the list of the ‘‘ Art-Union” | 7 
will be closed during the month of March; per- | © 
sons desirous of subscribing, but who have not 
yet subscribed, should therefore lose no time in 
doing so. We understand the amount will not | © 
fall far short of £10,000; and that the drawing | ~ 
will be fixed as soon as possible after the books | 
have been made up. This year, the print—toa | ~ 
copy of which every subscriber will be entitled, | ~ 
will be really worth the guinea subscribed. We | 
wish to draw the attention of our readers, and of | 
artists in particular, to the very important notice 
just now issued by the Committee of this Society, 
and which will be found in our advertising 
columns. This step has evidently been taken not 
more for the protection of the Committee than of 
all honourable and fair dealing artists them 
who otherwise would compete but ill with the 
jobbing traders in Art, should there be 
The Committee, it seems, require an em 
tical device for their reports, &c.; and have offered 
ten guineas for a sketch in outline for the same. 
We are sure English artists will respond to their 
wishes, and provide them with an elegant 
appropriate design. Mr. Mulready’s picture 
Convalescent,’ and Mr. A. Calcott’s ‘ , 
and the belle Fornarina,’ are spoken of as subjects 
for forthcoming engravings. 


Uriuirarians! v. Fine Arts.—In a recent 
work, ‘‘ Notes of a Traveller,”’ &c., by ‘Samuel 
Laing, the following observations occur, amid many 
others, on the Fine Arts. To transfer them enti 
to our pages, would be impossible; but we 
endeavour to do strict justice to Mr. Laing by ow 
quotations. ‘* What, after all, is the real value, 
in the social condition of man, of the Fine Arts: 
Do they contribute to the well-being, civi 
and intellectuality of mankind, as much as 
cultivation of the useful Arts? ...- Is 
the seat of the Fine arts, upon a higher, or @ 
high a grade, in all that distinguishes @ civiliaed 
community, as Glasgow, Manchester, or Birming- 
ham, the seats of the useful arts? Is a picture, ® 
statue, or a building, so high an effort of the humas 
powers, intellectual and bodily, as a ship, & 
dery, or a cotton-mill? Raffaelle, M. An lo, Cae 
nova, what are ye in the sober estimate of reaso@’ 
the Arkwrights, the Watts, the Davys must 


_ before you as wielders of great intellectual 





os 



















1842.] 
for social good. .... The Glasgow manufac- 
turer, with his printed cotton handkerchief, has 
extended humanizing influences more widely than 
all the painters, sculptors, and musicians of our 
age put together.” When we first read these ob- 
servations we rubbed our eyes, sent for an alma- 
nac, and very seriously asked ourselves, in what 
century are we living? Has the Benthamism of 
the nineteenth century reawakened the savage 
ignorance of the Tertullians of the third? Is the 
theory of Monboddo true? Is man the mere re- 
finement of the ape, a zoological machine, a simi- 
ous being of bones and sinews, from whom the 
mind and the immortal soul have fled for ever? 
Cannot Mr. Laing distinguish betwixt a sign and 
acause? Does he not know, can he refute the 
fact, that as nations have advanced in civilization, 
the state of the Fine Arts has been invariably its 
indication? Is he so blinded by his paralytic 
vision, which looks only on one side, that he does 
not see the questions he proposes may be retorted? 
As, what has the factory mill done for humanity? 
What is the state of Manchester, Birmingham, 
the seats of the useful arts? Is not each the very 
lazar-house of misery, the hot-bed of exotic vice ? 
Why disjoin the useful and the fine arts; do they 
not civilize by conjunction? If a picture do not 
tend to form the moral character of a stoker, ora 
mill-owner, will a steam-engine or a spinning-wheel 
sodo? Mr. Laing mistakes the civilizing effects 
of his Glasgow cotton pocket-handkerchief. A 
savage will not use this to hide his nakedness: 
the plantain or the neighbouring bush is to 
him much more familiar. But it is the design, 
the colours blended into form, the admiration of 
what to him is the beautiful, that first attract, 
then modify, the animal propensities of his mind. 
And are ail MAN’s faculties to be limited to the 
useful? Has he no higher tendency, no greater 
aim? Is he not endowed with powers various in 
their nature, yet all conducive to his moral and 
intellectual progress? Civilization follows alike 
the steps of commerce and of war. The very 
passions of society are finally made subservient to 
social good. Were the opinions of Mr. Laing the 
| Opinions of a common mind, we should pass them 
by unnoticed ; for a blockhead is safe in his insig- 
nificance, as an insect escapes death from the 
recollection that it is 
“The poor Beetle that we tread upon,” 


or from the unpleasantness casued by its de- 
struction. But he is far too intelligent a writer, 
too accurate an observer of man, too profound 
and original in his views, to think that his remarks 
will not awake the opposition he has challenged. 
Nor can he be said to be as one imitating none, 
and inimitable of any. There is a swarm of Utili- 
tarians who declaim against the loss of capital 
sunk in the National Gallery. We ourselves 
remember a biped of this description; nor can 
we conceal from our readers the dreadful nature 
of his fate. He became, as he stood before us, 
the last of ‘‘ Ovid’s Metamorphoses :—’’ 
“ Ille sibi ablatus fulvis amicitur ab alis ; 
Inque caput crescit ; longos que reflectitur ungues; 
Vixque movet natas per inertia brachia pennas : 
Foeda que fit volucris, venturi nuntia luctus, 
IGNavus BuBo, dirum mortalibus omen. 







































Sibilat: hanc illi vocem Natura relinquit.” 
There is nothing so truly degrading as the doctrine 
of an Utilitarian : it is Materialism deprived of its 
ability. As everything useful is of value to Mr. 
Laing, we humbly trust that the liberality of Gias- 
gow ny him, with at least——a wooden 
spoon. For ourselves we shall always in future 
look upon a cotton pocket-handkerchief with pro- 
found respect: it is ‘* Laing’s symbol of Glas- 


gow and African civilization.” ‘‘ Let Glasgow 
flourish.”’ 


Tue Excnance Commemoration MepAt. 
—Paragraphs have appeared in the newspapers 
respecting the Medal issued by the Joint Gresham 
Committee on the occasion of Prince Albert’s 
laying the first stone of the New Royal Exchange, 
asserting that the die from which the medals 
were struck was borrowed, and moreover, that it 
was borrowed from the Foreign-office. We really 
did not think this statement could be correct, al- 
though well aware of the low state of feeling in 
this country for medal engraving; we also con- 
sidered it unlikely that Lord Aberdeen, a reputed 


patron of the Arts, would have countenanced a 
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proceeding, at once, insulting to Prince Albert | 
and degrading to the Arts. We find, however, 
that the charge is substantially true. The Medal 
struck by the Joint Gresham Committee (a speci- 
men of which was buried in che foundation stone 
of the New Royal Exchange, and others were pre- 
sented to the distinguished visitors to the Lord 
Mayor), was engraved by W. Wyon, Esq., R.A., 
for the Secretary of State, sometime since, for the 
purpose of being given as honorary rewards to 
foreigners who should save the lives of British 
subjects from shipwreck! Now, whatever might 
have been the reason for this absurd and improper 
proceeding, whether a notion of economy were the 
origin, supported by convictiun that in the present 
state of the Arts the citizens of London would 
not have acquired penetration enough to discern 
the fraud, or whether the members of the com- 
mittee are absolutely so void of taste and a sense 
of propriety and fitness, as to have considered that 
so important an event as that of the 17th of Jan- 
uary might be recorded by medals from an old 
die as well as from a new one; or whatever might 
have been the real cause, the fact cannot be made 
too public, nor the practice too strongly depre- 
cated before it becomes a generalrule. If this 
decision of the committee, to borrow works of Art 
instead of employing artists, be permitted to stand 
as a precedent. we shall soon hear of hiring dies 
for medals or borrowing them for all occasions 
on which it may be thought necessary to engrave 
and strike medals.* 


BreLveretp’s Parrer Macue.—Though the 
scope of this journal would be inadequate to the 
notice of every invention in this prolific age, and 
though such notices, when unconnected with Fine 
Art, may be considered somewhat out of place, 
we hold it most peculiarly our province, and to 
the direct advantage of the public and Art itself, 
to scan closely the merits or demerits of works 
devoted, both to the common and refined pur- 

oses of every day life, in which shall be involved 
Fine Art. Thus a chair of goldor ivory, or a vese 
of a precious stone, not possessed of classic or 
beautiful form, fails in becoming an object of ad- 
miration to those of a refined and cultivated taste ; 
wealth misapplied can command the one, and mis- 
directed perseverance and care produce the other ; 
while the commonest materials, wrought by a 
master mind, at once into objects of general utility 
and refined taste, deserve a warmer and more 
earnest introduction to the public than they could 
find in the show-room of the manufacturer. It 
is with this feeling that we would direct pub- 
lic attention to the papier mache ‘works of Mr. 
Bielefeld, Wellington-street, Strand, under whose 
spirited direction the material has attained 
a state of perfection never anticipated. Its 
strength exceeding that of wood, and durability 
in any state of atmosphere, have ceased to be 
a matter of doubt, and it is applied with equal 
success in either internal or external decorations. 
In distant objects, such as cornices, capitals, 
ceiling centrings for rooms, and the highly 
wrought frieze, it has worked for itself a high and 
deserved reputation; but, independently of this, 
it possesses some rare artistic qualities, which are 
lost at the -height of a room or the summit of 
a column; and with these qualities we are 
likely to become more intimately acquainted, as 
the proprietor is devoting his energies to the 
production of some picture-frames, which bid fair 
to rival the best carving in wood ever —— 
to the same purpose, while it leaves very far be- 
hind four-fifths of the carved frames which, at great 
cost, have of late years been removed from the 
lumber-rooms of the broker, and injudiciously 
made to deform the walls of the modern mansion. 
The frames of Mr. Bielefeld present the best 
characteristics of fine carving, the course of the 
ehisel, though subdued, is everywhere apparent, 


* The obverse die, which the Committee borrowed, 
has the Queen’s head with her-titles in Latin, to this 
was appended a plain and r inscription in English 
merely giving the date of laying the first stone. We 
have just received a very beautiful medal—one of the 
best medals of modern times—from Mr. Stothard; 
designed to commemorate, in a manner worthy of it, 
the important event of January 17. The Portrait of 
Prince Albert was, we believe, engraved from several 
sittings kindly and graciously given him by His Royal 
Highness. e fraud of the Committee appears still 


more culpable, if it be true, as we believe it is, that this 
medal was offered to them, upon very low terms, and 





declined on the ground of economy. 
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| and the liberal resort to undercutting, and occa- 


sionally nearly alto relief, realize the peculiar 
finesse and spirit of the best manipulists a 

the old carvers in wood ; substituting, for the dull, 
prim, and mechanical mediocrity of works in putty 
composition, an easy, liberal, and artistic dex- 
terity in the execution, which must be appreciated 
by every lover of the excellent. They may be re- 
commended also on other grounds; when con- 
veyed from place to place (to Provincial exhibi- 
tions, for example), they are liable to no injury 
from chipping, as the common frames are; we 
have seen the effect of a picture entirely ruined in 
consequence of the frame being shattered during 
transit. An essential advantage also is, that these 
frames weigh no more than half the weight of the 
usual frames of the same sizes. We strongly 
urge upon artists to visit this establishment, and 
examine for themselves. 


Capt Tayuer’s FLoatinc BREAKWATER.— 
This admirable invention advances undeniable 
claims to public notice, as well upon its various 
merits, as upon the grand score of expense. It 
is constructed of frame-work, or cassoons of tim- 
ber, so moored as to meet the breakers to which 
it yields; but at the same time so subdues their 
violence, that the entire space enclosed by a line 
of such breakwaters becomes perfectly smooth. 
A main objection to piers and stone breakwaters 
is the accumulation of sand and mud which the 
generate, to the detriment of every harbour wh 
they are employed to protect. It will readily be 
understood that the floating breakwater is 
from such objections. In its employment upon 
dangerous coasts, in the construction of harbours 
of refuge, its advantages are apparent, as these 
cradles or frame-works could be laid down and 
secured when no other means of forming harbours 
exist. To the expense we have already alluded ; 
from its construction it is evident that it could be 
made and kept in repair at a twentieth of the ex- 
penditure of ordinary stone breakwaters. 


I 


SALEs of THE MontH, Past AND To ComE.— 
Messrs. Christie and Manson sold, on the 12th ult., a 
collection of the works of the late J. A. O’Connor, Esq. 
The pictures were small, and generally without frames, 
consisting of the simplest materials— a tree or two in 
the foreground, with, perhaps, a glimpse of a sweetly- 
painted distance, for in such components alone lay the 
simple magic of O’Connor’s art. The sale was for the 
benefit of the widow, and we have great pleasure in say- 
ing that the pictures realized as mach as was expected. 
On the same day were sold, ‘A View on the River 
Dort,’ Cuyp, £31 10s.; ‘A Party playing at Blind- 
man’s-buff,’ Pater, #48 68.; ‘Interior,’ Teniers, 
£45 13s. 6d.; Portrait of a Venetian Senator,’ P. 
Bordone, £48 6s.; ‘A Muse,’ Domenichino, #42; 
* Portrait of the Mother of Titian,’ Titian, 229 8s. ; 
and ‘ Portrait of Henrietta Maria,’ Vandyke, £525.— 
Messrs. Christie and Manson will sell by auction the 
remaining pictures, sketches, &c., of the late Sir David 
Wilkie, in the month of April; a sale which must ex- 
cite more interest than any that has for years taken 
place. 


Mr. Phillips, on the 22nd ult., sold the pictures of 
the Count d’Arguil, which had been imported from 
Brussels; as also another collection, among which an 
‘ Interior of a Cathedral,’ by Neefs, returned 23 gui- 
neas; ‘ A Frost Piece, with Figures Skating,’ Vander- 
neer, 184 guineas; ‘A Hawking Party halting at a 
Chiteau,’ 25 guineas ; ‘The Apostles’ (from the Mellini 
Gallery), Agostino Caracci, 314 guineas.—Mr. Phillips 
will shortly dispose of a third consignment of the pic- 
tures of Allan Gilmore, Esq. ; on the 8th inst., of those 
of Charles Collins, Esq.; and on the 23rd and 24th 
inst., the extensive collection of M. de St. Denis, late of 
Paris, deceased, consisting chiefly of works of the 
Dutch and Flemish mastors, and among which are 
many valuable paintings. 


Messrs. Foster and Son will, in the early part of the 
month, dispose of a few specimens of the works of 
Nielli, of which there exist but very few specimens in 
this country. There is in the British Museum a cup 
curiously wrought and engraved by this artist. The 
works in question, as curiosities of Art, we trust to be 
enabled to describe next month. 
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REVIEWS. 
Mansions or Enoianp 1x THE OLDEN 
Time. Third Series. By Josern Nasu. 
Published by T. M‘Lean. 


Already so well known is this work from the emi- 
nent merits of its first and second series, that it 
is unnecessary to accompany our announcement 
of the appearance of the third with any at- 
tempted estimate of its value to art and science. 
In the key which accompanies the volume, Mr. 
Nash acknowledges the encouragement extended 
to him in the “ lively interest evinced in the pro- 
gress of his labours, and the many personal atten- 
tions shown him by the possessors of the man- 
sions already visited by him.’”’ He adds, that 
“every successive journey has made him ac- 
quainted with more unlooked for relics of the 
architectural splendour of the old Baronial halls 
and manor-houses, and he has no doubt that there 
exist many yet to be brought to light of fully 
equal interest to those already before the world.” 
We sincerely hope he will not relax in his labours 
until he has brought forward everything worthy 
of his pencil, and of assorting with his pre- 
viously published sketches. Many of these 
antique abodes are notable in history; others 
have been the temporary abode of kings during 
their periodical progresses and provincial excur- 
sions; and others are remarkable as associated 
with the memory of many of the great and noble 
of our land. The artist gives increased value to 
his work by the addition of figures habited after 
the fashions of the times in which flourished the 
early possessors of the mansions they appropri- 
ately inhabit. 

The views are in number twenty-six, of which 
the two first are at Burleigh, in Northamp- 
tonshire, the magnificent seat of the Cecils, 
now the property and residence of the Mar- 
quis of Exeter. This mansion was built princi- 

lly by the Great Lord Treasurer Burleigh, 

ween the years 1577 and 1583. The design 
has been attributed to the English architect, 
John Thorpe, as also to John of Padua. The 
first view [othe Inner Court the most strikin 
feature of which is the Clock Tower qunnaunted 
by aspire. From the entrance beneath, a train of 
visitors are entering the quadrangle headed by 
Queen Elizabeth, who is escorted by the Lord of 
the Mansion. 

The Gallery at Lanhydroc, Cornwall (No. 6), 
affords a view of one of the most elaborately orna- 
mented ceilings in existence. A range of pendants 
occupy the centre of the ceiling, the remainder of 





which is divided into compartments, each coutain- 
ing a —s subject, and the smaller spaces are 
filled with birds, quadrupeds, and florid orna- 
ment; the whole forming an unequalled mass of 
curious detail. Lanhydroc is in Cornwall, near 

min, and is an ancient quadrangular building 
of no exterior interest. No. 7, is the Staircase 
at Aldermaston, Berks, the seat of W. Congreve, 
Esq. The house was built in the reign of Charles 
of First, of whose period it is an excellent 
specimen. This is a beautiful plate, extremely 
clean and effective in its execution. The balu- 
strade is richly carved, and the massive piers in 
the landings support mythological and other 
figures boldly carved in wood. Athelhampton, in 
Dorsetshire, (plates No. 8 and 9), is highly in- 
teresting as a fine specimen of ancient English 
architecture. No.8 is the Court Yard, and the 
following plate is the Hall; around the walls of 
which hang the trophies of the chase and the 
trappings of war—antlers, coats of mail, lances, 
swords, and high above all these the armorial 
banners of the house. The Drawing Room at 
Chastleton, Oxon (plate No. 12), is one of the 
finest subjects for this department of Art that we 
have ever seen. Chastleton was built in the reign 
of James the First, and is now the property of 
Whitmore Jones, Esq.; the entire panelling of 
the room is tastefully and profusely carved, and 
above the range of the windows are set apparently 
— Hy one asics. This is followed by two 

ews at Hatfield, the property of the Margui 

Salisbury. The propert; larguis of 
Gallery wherein is pictured the 
the Christening of the Child of the Earl of Salis- 


bury,”’ to which King James the First and his | 


Queen stood sponsors in 1616. 


' Plate No. 15 j 
Charicote, in Warwickshire, fe ent 


the seat of George 
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Lucy, Esq. ; and the figures introduced are those 
of Sir Thomas Lucy, his keepers, and Shakespere, 
the last being in custody for deer-stealing, having 
been seized flagrante delicto. Nos. 16 and 17 
are supplied from Hampton Court, being the Hall 
and the Presence Chamber. So well known are 
both of these that no description from us is ne- 
cessary; but we are bound to speak of the high 
character of the artist’s labours. Mr. Nash pre- 
sents to us this magnificent interior as supposed 
on the occasion of the grand banquet given to the 
French Ambassadors by Cardinal Wolsey who sits 
at the extremity of the Hall, and is in the act of 
drinking to the healths of the Kings of England 
and France. This is an admirable plate, executed 
in the perfection of its style. Among the remain- 
ing subjects are, the Drawing Room, Dorfold, 
Cheshire; Porch, Montacute, Somerset ; Hall, 
Penshurst, Kent; Compton Wynyate, Warwick- 
shire; Bramhall Hall, Cheshire, &c. &c. : 

It is the picturesque character of such relics 
as these that has given rise to the much-loved 
style of Art, which the French term the moyen- 
age — being compositions consisting of figures 
costumed and circumstanced according to the 
spirit of earlier times. We are only surprised 
that a work of this kind has not been undertaken 
before ; we, however, congratulate all admirers of 
such antiquities that the blank is to be filled up 
by an artist so accomplished as Mr. Nash. 





Tue Hanp Boox or tue Pustic GALLERIES 
or Art. By Mrs. Jameson. Published by 
Jonn Murray. 

Amid the growth of Institutions for the exposition 

of ancient and modern Art, something like this 

has been wanted for the purpose of communicat- 
ing, in the readiest mannner, a little common in- 
formation regarding painters and pictures. The 
work appears in two volumes, the first of which 
contains an Introduction, catalogues of the Royal 

Galleries of Windsor, and partially of Hampton 

Court. In the second, Hampton Court is con- 

cluded, and followed by descriptive notices and ca- 

talogues of the Dulwich Collection, Barry’s pic- 
turesin the Adelphi, and Sir John Soane’s Museum. 

In the introduction, are devoted some pages to 

explanations of terms of Art, such as manner, 

composition, &c. &c. Such definitions to artists, 
and even to those but little learned in Art, are use- 
less ; but as a hand-book for the public, rather than 
for artists, it can be understood that it was 
necessary to make the work as perfect as possible. 
As the introduction advances, it becomes a com- 
pilation of the criticisms and opinions of some of 
the most eminent men who have given to the 
world the results of their experience and obser- 
vation; Reynolds, Richardson, and Barry speak, 
and we have the sentiments of Price, Shelley, 

Hazlitt, &e. &c.: here, consequently, may the 

painter learn something if even he be gray in his 

Art; for though he may have read again and again 

these very passages in the treatises of which they 

form part, yet in the form in which they are 
here presented to us, they are agreeably easy of 
remembrance. 

In 5 one of the origin of the Royal Galleries, 
Mrs. ameson briefly reviews the progress of Art 
in England, down to the present time, and with 
abundant reason laments the confusion arising 
from the manner of hanging the pictures at 
Hampton Court, works of all schools and all pe- 
riods being indiscriminately mixed ; we join the 
lady most cordially in her complaint. 

As containing catalogues of the Public and 
Royal Galleries in and about London, the compi- 
lation will be found useful and interesting, as well 
to artists as to lovers of Art. 





Hawkine Party 1n THE OLpEN 
Painted by Epwin Lanpserr, R.A. 
graved by C. F. Lewis. 
Graves and Co. 


Time. 
En- 
Published by Henry 





latter of these is the Long | T 
“Ceremony of | 


| The subject of the picture from which this print 
| 18 executed, is such as could be entertained by 
| none other than a most able master of expression. 

o paint the death-struggle of a heron in the 
talons of a hawk is a daring experiment; this alone 
being the picture. It is, however, in challenging 
and triumphing over such difficulties that substan. 
tial power is declared. The hawk and his quarry 
are near the ground, the heron almost dead, and 
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the other still cleaving to and lacerating it with aj 
the fierceness of its nature. The contrast be 
tween the two birds exhibits the hawk not a whit 
better than his evil reputation ; in his eye there 
a living intensity which proclaims sloed ¢ the 
racter of a fell destroyer ; and in this it ig 
chiefly centres the surpassing 

artist. ‘The head of the heron is falling, 
is lax _ ty ey s are nerveless and 
the pith of the description is again in the eye | 
which is dim and closing in death. The = | 
of the birds is engraved with the nicest 

that of the hawk being short and crisp, while the 
ruffled feathers of the dying heron are longer and 
lighter. The birds are about to fall upon a knoll 
behind which we see approaching “ the hawk. 
ing party,’ an old knight, his daughter, and 
others riding at full speed, and rem 
the falconer with his tray of hawks. back. 
ground on the left of the picture bears a dark and 
stormy aspect; but on the right the distance 
opens, and we see the castle whence the party 
have set forth on their expedition. This ‘ 
ing is in mezzotinto, and cannot fail to 
attracted the attention of all who appreciate such 
refinement in Art as is demonstrated in this work. 
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His Grace THE Duke or WELLINGTON, Pain. 
ter, H. W. PickxersGitt, R.A. Engraver, 
J. E. WaGstarr. 


Of the scores of portraits of the Great Duke we 
have been called upon to examine, from time to 
time, we question if there be one, altogether, more 
satisfactory than this ; itis excellent as a likeness, 
very admirable as a picture, and of rare meritas 
an engraving. The Duke has been when 
but a very little advanced beyond his time; 
when scarcely passed the prime of his 
manhood; when moral energy and in’ 
strength marked every line of his features. Heis 
pictured, too, full length, as the soldier—the cha- 
racter in which posterity will most love to know 
him—standing upon one of his glorious battle 
fields. By his side is an attendant pags bor 
British standard ; the hat is off, and in his 

he holds a telescope. The painter has, therefore, 
mixed a passage of poetry with his veritable tran- 
script of a fact; and added to his own I. 
ledged genius, was the stimulus received from the 
honour of painting such a subject. He has sue- 
ceeded, therefore, in producing a picture that 
ought to live, and will live, for ages. en- 
graved copy is, in all respects, admirable. In his 
own peculiar and most excellent style few, if any, 
of our English engravers surpass Mr. agstal 
We regard this portrait as a valuable contribution 
to the nation, and rejoice in the possession of 80 
fine a work of Art and so true a resemblance to 
the great original. 





Kine Caaries I. iy THe Guarp-Roow. 
Painted by Paut DeLarocue. Engraved by 
Georce SaNpeas. Published by James 
Bupp and Co. 

The painting, after which this engraving has been 

executed, is in the collection of Lord Francis Eger 

ton. The immediate subject is derived 

Sanderson’s ‘* Life of Charles J.,”” and sore if 

the unfortunate King surrounded by the 

soldiery to whose custody he was committed lies | q 

condemnation. The substance of the picture ™S | ~ 

in the following passage—' That one defil 

venerable face with spittle, I abhor to say it, es 17 

wittingly done, but we are assured he wi a | 

with his handkerchief; they puffed tobacco er i” 

( - smell to him more offensive), and cast t | 

tobacco-pipes at his feet.’ . 
The composition consists of thirteen igus \® 

every one of whom contributes his quota to ; 

circumstances of the event. The main interest 
the work is well settled on the king, whois : 

in black, and faces the spectator. He has a 

refuge in reading, which last solace even is denied ral 

him, for in their barbarous triumph the so 

the Parliament heap upon him every insult 

in their malicious ingenuity devise. Ones 

tobacco smoke in his face, while another 18 shout. 

ing in his ear some toast to the doves 

or success of republicanism. e per 

of the king are well made out, and in the Peo 

tenance we read a catalogue of woes. We highly 

help remaking the pose of the figure—it is 
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expressive of the resignation of fallen majesty— 
the head is slightly turned in reproach to the man 
who is insulting him with the tobacco smoke, but 
it is turned in relation to the other position ob- 
served in reading the book. Delaroche has in- 
tended this to be the grand natural effect of the 
work, and it is so undoubtedly. The engraving is 
clear and spirited in the foreground parts and 


grouping. 





Napoteon. Painted by Paut Derarocue. 
Engraved by Arnistipe Louis. Published by 
Henry Graves and Co. 


This portrait of Napoleon is an identity of the 
man in person and character. Delaroche has read 
his subject more accurately than any of the artists 
of all nations, even with Canova at their head, who 
have given to the world their various semblances 
of this extraordinary man. French artists gene- 
rally have painted him in a style too epic—rather 
as a hero of romance than as an actor in grave 
history; and, in making him at all times play 
to the national vanity they satirize themselves, 
and give their great captain no credit for greater 
capabilities. He was adored asthe mere soldier, 
and consequently painted as such; and to ex- 
ress sufficiently the profound devotion of his 
ollowers,he was constantly represented surrounded 
by men expiring in the act of embracing his knees, 
or saluting him with their last breath. Such cir- 
cumstance is too dramatic for a portrait of 
Buonaparte, although no portrait otherwise treated 
would have been so popular during the tide of his 
success: it is also too superficial, as pertinent 
only to the relations between the soldier and his 
leader. As a despiser of dull ceremonies, the 
Imperial robes of France become him less than 
the ‘‘ redingote grise’’ which he wears in the 
Place Vendome; and this, perhaps, he himself 
was aware of, since he took pleasure, when even 
surrounded with crowned heads, of reminding 
them that they were in the society of a gquondam 
lieutenant of the regiment of La Fere. 

The head of this portrait was painted by Dela- 

roche during the hundred days, and finished by 
him afterwards, by desire of the Buonaparte fa- 
mily. He is represented in his closet, but stand- 
ing, and in the position in which he has already 
so often been drawn. His left hand is cast behind 
him, and holds the snuff-bex to which he fre- 
quently applied under excitement, or when oc- 
cupied in deep thought; and the right hand rests 
within the waistcoat, which is unbuttoned to ad- 
mit it. The costume is, as usual, the closely 
buttoned coat faced with white; but the entire 
interest centres, as it ought, in the head, and 
never was a head invested with more charac- 
ter. Writing materials are before him, and he is 
undoubtedly occupied with the plan of his last 
campaign; and the anxiety of his position is 
written in every feature. Nothing can exceed the 
intensity and power lying within the shadow of 
the eye; every muscle of the countenance is 
braced; the entire expression is fully up to the 
occasion ; for ‘‘ Europe in arms,’’ and ‘* Water- 
loo’ are distinctly written there. 
_ The engraving is superbly executed in line, and 
in a manner much softer than the knife-edge style 
of which the French vaunt themselves so much: 
it is, in short, one of the finest works of Art that 
we have ever seen. 





Racnet. Painted by E. D. SmirH. Drawn on 
stone by R. J. Lang, A.R.A. Published by 
the Artist, 7, Hertford-street, May Fair, and 
MACLEAN. 


Rachel is here represented in one of her most 
celebrated characters, that of Camille, in Cor- 
neille’s tragedy of ‘‘ Horace,” or ‘* Les Horaces,”’ 
as it is by an extraordinary licence termed in the 
French play-bills and advertisements. She is 
represented in the white robes of a Roman virgin, 
and the entire bearing of the figure is rather that 
of real life than of theatrical portraiture. In mo- 
dern stage portraits artists frequently fall into the 
error) of painting the actor as enouncing some 
passionate sentiment demanding a corresponding 
action, and thus frequently exaggerate the gesture 
and expression to a degree beyond the limits 
where natural truth terminates and caricature 
begins—even when such passages are most hap- 
pily illustrated, the compliment is paid rather to 
the author than the actor. In the present case 








the artist has eschewed a representation of acted 
emotion, having selected the time when Camille, 
after the interview with her father, determines, 
even amid the universal joy, to lament the loss of 
her iover. 

“ Eclatez mes deuleurs A quoi bon vous contraindre ? 
Quand on a tout perdu que saurait-on pluscraindre? 
Nothing can exceed the fidelity with which the 
character of the head is maintained—the features 
are so perfect in resemblance, that they recall the 
resence of the actress as she appeared during her 

te sogegement at her Majesty’s Theatre. Of 
the lithography it is enough to say that it is in 
the best style of Mr. Lane. We agree with Mr. 
Smith, that a theatrical portrait must not of ne- 
cessity be an extravaganza in art. This work 
must add to his already extended reputation. 


Tue Tirev Huntsman. Painted[by Coartes 
Lanpseer, A.R.A. Engraved by H. C. 
SHENTON. 

This is the print presented by the Art-Union of 
London to its subscribers of 1840. The compo- 
sition consists of two figures—dogs, and objects 
incidental to the abode of a man devoted by habit 
or vocation to the chase. A fire is glowing on the 
antique hearth, and before it is extended, in sleep, 
the hunter—subdued by the toils of the day. He 
is lying upon a bear-skin, which two dogs, his 
companions in the field, share with him. His 
wife sits anxiously watching him, and at the same 
time is rocking a cradle by her side. The artist 
has told his Aistoriette gracefully, and perhaps 
made the most of it: the sentiment is an effective 
one, and the accessaries are tolerably well distri- 
buted ; but ‘The Tired Huntsman’ is not of that 
standard of Art which should be the care of an 
Art-Union, being of a school of painting which 
has been too indulgently fostered in England. The 
class of Art to which it belongs has rivetted a taste 
which ought to have soared beyond this, and set- 
tled upon something higher. The engraving is in 
the line manner, and is executed by Mr. Shenton 
in a style most judiciously tempered by the cha- 
racter of the several objects to be represented ; it 
isin short engraved with a skill and success sel- 
dom surpassed. 





Ercuincs or tHE Runic MoNnuMENTS IN 
THE Iste or Man. By W. Kinnesroox. 
Published by Longman and Co. 

The author of this work, with much industry, 

has etched twenty-six plates of the Runic Crosses 

of the Isle of Man ; to which he has prefixed a 

brief essay, and some judicious notes. These 

relics are among the most curious antiquities 
of our islands; and ‘we join Mr. Kinnebrook in 
lamenting that, — survived during, probably, 

years, and through ages less civilized than this, 

any of these remains should be ignorantly broken 
p and disposed of as common stone. They are 
elaborately, but of course rudely carved, some 
being covered with hieroglyphics and others with 
florid ornaments. Some bear Runic inscriptions, 
which are read from the bottom upwards; from 
which it is assumed that the crosses have been 
erected in memory of deceased persons of dis- 
tinction. The legends, as here rendered, seem to 
contain here and there a corruption of a Latin or 
a Saxon word ; the rest is made up of rugged and 
hard-mouthed Scandinavian with strings of im- 
practicable consonants. The Runic character is 
supposed to have been introduced into Europe 
before the birth of Christ, and these remains, it is 
presumed, are the work of the Norsemen who 
seized the Isle of Man about the end of the ninth 
century. The history of these crosses, and the 
characters inscribed upon them, would involve 
portions of that of Asia and Europe, before and 
during the conquests of the Romans. It was em- 
ployed by the Goths and by the Saxons, before 
their conversion to Christianity ; and some Asiatic 
nations engraved in it the exploits of their heroes 
on rocks. The crosses and their ornaments are 
carefully etched, so carefully and perfectly to their 
style and ornaments. 





Lorp Sraniey. Painted by H. P. Brices, 
R.A. Engraved by Henry Cousins. Pub- 
lished by AGNew, Manchester. 

Lord Stanley is represented standing in an atti- 

tude of fixed attention, and although the back- 

ground be no part of the House of Commons, yet 





he may be supposed to be meditating a pun t 
reply to some member on the ‘‘ opposite’’ side of 
the Leae. The portrait is a half-length, and per- 
fectly simple in its arrangement and circumstance , 
the figure is erect, with one hand resting on a 
table and the other carelessly supported by a rib- 
bon to which attached an eye-glass. The en- 
graving is mezzotinto; and we must express our 
admiration of the skill with which the figure is 
brought out, without its subdued breadth being 
broken by any forced lights. 





Irary — Crassicat, Histortcat, AND Pic- 
TuRESQUE. By Wiii1aM Brockepon, Esy., 
F.R.S. Published by Duncan and MALcoLm, 
Paternoster-row. 

We have of late years read and seen much of 

Italy ; but we are yet content with any judicious 

quotation of it, from the days of the Medici and 

the ‘‘ liberal Popes,”’ back to those of the Caesars ; 
and from them again to the old time before them 

—that of the Etruscans. Of the work bearing 

the above title we have to speak of the first part, 

which contains three plates, with descriptive let- 
ter-press. Modern Italy is the subject of the 
views; but the descriptions being entitled ‘‘ his- 
torical,’’ &c., the thread of description is taken 
up from the earliest records. The first view is 
that of St. Peter’s, from the Janiculum Hill, 
drawn by David Roberts, from a sketch by East- 
lake. This is perhaps the only point of view 
whence this magnificent structure is seen in its 
true grandeur. The second view is that of the 
port of Ancona, drawn by W. Brockedon, and 
engraved by J. Cousens. The third is that of 

Leghorn, drawn by W. Brockedon, from a sketch 

by Admiral Sartorius, and engraved by W. Bran- 

dard. In Leghorn itself there is but little worthy 
of the pencil. This view is taken down the coast 
to the northward, the city of Leghorn being five 
miles distant : the view is closed by the high backs 
of the mountains of Carrara, looking over the ma- 
remama of Pisa. The plates are beautifully en- 

raved; and the work is altogether worthy of its 
distinguished author. 





Figures From Pictures 1n ENGLAND BY 
Criauper, &c. Drawn and Lithographed by 8. 
Benprxen. Published by Coinacur and 
PuckLe. ‘ 

The number of subjects contained in this volume 

is 24, being eight from known works of each of 

the three esteemed painters—Claude, Watteau, 
and Canaletto. The figures are from pictures in 
public galleries : of the eight from Claude, six are 
extracted from his works in the National Gallery, 
and two from those in Dulwich Galléry. The 
figures of Claude, like those of Rembfandt and 
other celebrated masters who have painted effects, 
are generally merely secondary or accessory, and 
so treated with less care than if they had been the 
pictures. Thus the figures of these masters were 
remarkable for their want of grace, which, in an 
extract of the bare figures, would be yet more con- 
spicuous. In the work before us, the artist has 
most judiciously accompanied the figures with a 
snatch of the composition in which they are found, 
and has wrought up the effects to a close imitation 
of the original pictures. The figures of Watteau 
are full of grace ; they were painted after unmade- 
up nature. The draperies of his ladies, and the 
coats of his gentlemen, were perhaps too much 
elaborated into folds, but they are elegant, and 
those in the present work are well selected ; they 
are principally from pictures in Dulwich Gallery. 

Those from Canaletto are in the National Gallery. 

Each plate is set in a florid border, inwrought with 

fragments of the various compositions whence the 

figures are taken. 





Rustic Ancuitrecture. By T. J. Ricavuti, 
Architect. Published by James CaARPEentsER, 
Old Bond-street. 

Picturesque rustic architecture is the subject of 

this book, and it is treated in a very intelligible 

and straightforward style. The materials employed 
by the author are rough wood, thatch, &c., and 
he recommends his work to the attention particu- 
larly of the inhabitants of America. The illustra- 
tions are 42 in number, consisting of plans, eleva- 
tions, sections, perspective views, &c. &c. These 
plates in all form six designs for cottages and small 
residences, any of which may be adapted for an 
out-door member of a gentleman’s establishment, 
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or for a small private family. The letter-press 1s 

abundant, clear, and explicit; so much so as to 
| render this kind of architecture practicable to in- 
| dividuals located where the assistance of an archi- 
| tect is not attainable. 





Sxercnes in Norway. Drawn by Bruce 
Sxinner, Esq. Etched by W. J. Brack- 
Lock. Published by J. Roninson, High 

| Holborn. 

Norway is a part of the world of which we hear 

and know less than of countries much more re- 

mote ; but judging from the sketches before us, it 
holds out many allurements to the lover of the 
rude sublimities of nature. The rough-cast face 
of this northern land is here represented with 
much force; and we are at once struck with the 

want of human babitations, which constitute in a 
great degree the substance of the scenery of south- 
| ern countries. The landscape is composed of the 
varied features of lake and mountain—glaciers, 
which the foot of man never trod, and wild abysses 
| into which the sun never shone. 

These glimpses of the far north have been se- 
| lected with a pure feeling for the picturesque, and 
| gome of them compose admirably and remind us 
| in their character of Switzerland. The etching is 
} generally clear and spirited, and in some of the 
plates particularly fine. 


Tue Comprere Guipe tro tHe Fine Arts. 
} Published by W. Barrrarn, Paternoster-row. 
| This little volume is stored with information upon 
| almost every subject connected with Art. Portrait 

painting is here described, from the setting of the 
palette to the finishing touches of the work; as 
also is landscape painting, both being accom- 
| panied with recipes for mixing colours, &c., &c. 
Among the subjects treated of are crayon and 
| water-colour painting, picture cleaning, engraving 
on wood, &c. &c. 
ConFrereNce BETWEEN Commopore Sir J. J. 

Gorpon Bremer ano CHANG THE CHINESE 





Avmirmat. Drawn by Sir Harry Dare tu, 
Bart. Lithographed by J. N. Lyncu. Pub- 


lished by Messrs. Cornacut and Pucks. 

This conference took place on board her Majesty's 
ship Wellesley, on the 4th of July, 1840, the day 
before the taking of Chusan. With Sir J. J. G. 
Bremer there are present, Sir Harry Darell, Ma- 
jor-General Burrell; Captain Maitland, of her 
Majesty's ship Wellesley ; Lord Jocelyn, military 
secretary to the mission; and Mr. Gutzlaff, Go- 
vernment Chinese interpreter. On the part of 
the Chinese there are portraits of Chang, his flag 
captain, and of a number of mandarins. As the 
drawing was made on the spot, it may be con- 
sidered a faithful representation of Chinese official 
costume. 





Repcuivee Cuurcu. Drawn by J. B. Surcey. 
Lithographed by G. Hawkins. 
GrorGe Davey, Bristol. 

In this view the church is not seen as from the 

street, but from behind the houses in Redcliffe- 

street. The structure is in the form of a tower, 
and its style is Gothic. There is nothing grand 
in the edifice as here presented, but it is beautiful 
and abundantly rich in ornamental fret-work. 

The drawing and lithography are clear and care- 

ful. It is dedicated, by permission, to the Bishop 

of Gloucester and Bristol. 





Lonp Sraniey. Drawn by F. C. Lewis. 
graved by the Same. 
| Ginaves and Co. 
This engraving is executed after a drawing, and 
| in the light free manner of the heads of the Duke 
of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. The coun 
tenance is in a high degree animated; the artist 
has conveyed into the eyes an earnest and impres 
sive meaning, and endowed the lips with a firm 
vitality which indicate much strength of character. 
Sterwano. Designed and Lithographed by 
Henry MetuinG. Published by the Same 
3, Frederick-place, Hampstead-road. 
This is a specimen of coloured lithography. The 
apa to be an original one, but we think 
wou ave answered the purpos » artis 
better bad he executed a Cale" in heen 


fac-simile “* in little’ of 
some known picture. Our reason for such sug- 


gestion is, that we apprebend that it will not be 


En- 
Published by Henry 








| wieh rather to direct to it the notice of our rea- 


Published by | 


| 


| of an act of injustice done to the talent of the country. 


| impartiality displayed, 
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valuable as applied to original works, although it 
may be highly desirable in multiplying memo- 
randa of arrangements of colour in esteemed pic- 
tures. This invention would, if the process be 
simple, be of great use in this way. 


Britisn, Frexcu, and German PatntING. 
By Davin Scott, M.R.S.A. Edinburgh, 
1841. pp. 86. 

Under this title has appeared a very able pam- 

hlet on the proposed decoration of the New 
Jouses of Parliament. Combining enlarged 

views, extensive acquaintance with schools of Art, 
and critical knowledge of their best artists, its ar- 
guments are striking, and its conclusions generally 
just. That an author, possessing so much true 
feeling for the higher departments of Art, should 
cloud his ideas ina rugged and often obscure 
style, is much to be regretted, and fully accounts 
for the inadequate notice which has been attracted 
to a series of able articles from his pen, in the 
late numbers of ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine,’ on 
the genius of the greatest Italian painters. At 
the present moment, when the Fine Arts seem 
likely to attain to a higher and more permanent 
interest, than they have as yet assumed in the 
public mind among us, it seems of consequence 
that those who are capable of directing it should 
conciliate their readers, so far, at least, as to ac- 
quire a popular style. In the pictures which Mr. 
Scott has exhibited in Edinburgh, he is indepen- 
dent enough to follow out his own ideas, opposed 
though they be to the general taste ; and for this 
he well deserves the approval of the many who 
cannot admire their results. Let him do the 
same in his writings; but let him never forget, 
that in the one and the other originality of con- 
ception may lead to the happiest efforts, while 
peculiarity of style tends to mannerism and affect- 
ation. 

Although this essay contains a rapid glance at 
the tendency of painting since its revival in 
Europe, especially in those countries named in 
the title, the main object is to prove the justice 
and expediency of employing British artists on 
the New Houses of Parliament. As it is our 


ders, than to anticipate the argument and copious 
information which will reward their perusal of 
Mr. Scott's treatise, we shall present them with a 
single extract. 


“ But if, as has been in some instances proposed, 
German painting is to supplant English; and its very | 
different character of thought isto be admitted in the 
only great work (national then it will not be) which the 
country has afforded in that department of Art, the 
English school of painting may be destroyed. It will, 
at least, be broken in upon and virtually terminated. 
It were then needless to put the question—Is the cha- 
racter of British painting not worth preserving? Is it 
not altogether a more eminent and worthy manifesta- 
tion of mind, than that of Germany, in its ultimate 
value, in connexion with the moving world? Does it 
not present more extensive and higher capabilities, 
although these have not been manifested in the same 
connected and obvious form in which those of Ger- 
many have? And the only national act of Great 
Britain, in regard to its painting, will, in that case, 
either end in an attempt, which will be foreign and un- 
recognised by the general mind of the country, until 
such time as its effects have supplied the painting of 
England; or, in the to her unsupposable contingency, 
merely remain an inoperative, and isolated monument, 


Did then, in one important respect, Barry, Fuseli, and 
Blake wear the sackcloth of neglect about them in 
vain? Did Reynolds justly counsel that the English 
painter should ‘ extend his views to all ages and to all 
schools; bring home knowledge from the east and 
from the west,’ only that his precepts aud example 
should be rendered useless, and the birth-right of 
British painting be surrendered to a resuscitated 
— = - obsolete time? 
. ve desire to introduce the painting o 
country after this forcible oneness not Baheyng 
it in truth possesses such merits as would enable it to 
do so, to work its own way; if this desire proceeds 
froma mistaken cosmopolitanism, let it be so in truth 
and there will in reality be less harm done. Invite 
painters from France, whom we have seen pursue pur- 
poses much allied to those of British painting, end 
there is no lack of ability among them; ask Russians 
several of whom are well known over the Continent ; 
and also bring them from the now doting alma water 
of the Art—Italy, but which still possesses eminent 
names; and whether or not this may produce a more 
consistent and elevated work, there will, at least, be 
and it will betray no want of 
h it may do so of naiive and in- | 
D. D. 





liberality, however muc 
dependent resources.” 

















An Essay on ARCHITECTURAL 
By T. L. Wavker, architect. 
SpriGG, late Williams, Great Russel] 

This essay purports to be the first portion of 

attempt to supply a guide for students at ther 

first entrance on the practice of architecture as; | 
profession, and treats especially of the constrye. 
tion of general working drawings. The subject 
chosen for illustration is St. Philip's Chard, 
Friar’s Mount, Bethnal-green, an ediies anal 


by theauthor, and whereof seven-and-twenty wood, 
cuts are given. 


It is a very plain and straight. 
forward structure, and the whole of the essay iy 
somewhat too elementary ,—nevertheless, it brings \ 
together in one view a good deal of general ip. | 

formation, and cannot fail of being useful fy 
those for whom it is intended. We shall resere 
further remarks until the work is completed, and, 
in the meantime, recommend the present panty _ 
all students in architecture. Mr. Walker ig q. 
ready favourably known to the public by bis 

‘* examples of gothic artitecture.”’ 


ib 
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Sxetcues or Farrow Deer. Published by 

Brown, Brothers, Leicester. 4 
This series of sketches is the production of m ~ 
amateur, and is executed in tinted lithography, — 
We know of no work expressly intended to 
describe deer; and we are glad to see thata — 
animal so often and so faultily painted in our park 
and forest scenery, is at length attracting 
attention of the lovers of the picturesque. Th ~ 
author of these sketches seems to have profited by | 
uncommon opportunities of studying the fallow ~ 
deer, the character and habits of which he hass ~ 
successfully represented in the work before uw. — 
The action and varied attitudes‘in which the ani. — 
wal is here drawn, are full of grace peculiar toits — 
nature. As a provincial production, this work 
does its author and publishers much credit, and 
we trust it will not be the last of the kind we shall 
see. 





Tue Imperrat Famicy Bists. Published by © 
Biackre and Son, Glasgow, and Warwick 
square, London. 4 

This edition of the Scriptures is published in — 

parts, and is illustrated by a series of engravings ~ 

from the old masters, and from designs by John ~ 

Martin, K.L. The size is folio, and the engrav. 

ings correspondingly large; the selection seems to ~ 

be most judicious, since we find, among thm ~ 
elaborately executed engravings after the mos 
esteemed masters of the famous continental 
schools. 





FOREIGN WORKS ON THE FINE ABTS. 


TRACHTEN DES CHRISTLICHEN MITTELALTER | 
NACH GLEICHZEITIGEN KUNST DENKMALEN 
HERAUSGEGEBEN. Von J. von HEFNER, Wt 
ter Mitwerkung von Ph. Vert, J. D. Passs- 
vant, J. von Rapowirz. Mannheim, 40. |— 
1842. — Illustrations of the Costume of the |~ 
Christian Middle Ages, from contemporaneous | ~ 
Monuments of Art. Edited by J. von Hefner, 
with the assistance of J. D. Passavant, Ph. Vett 
&c. Mannheim, 4to., 1842; and Rovanoi, 
Berners-street. ; . 

The rapid progress of our age in science has been © 

accompanied also by an active spirit of inquiry 

into the history, habits, and customs of 

This has been particularly remarkable in L 

and Germany, where the productions both of i ~ 

terature and Art have much tended to coacent 
and increase the feeling. A pursuit of this 
though deficient in general interest, merits SUP 

port ; for, correctly to judge of the character of 8 7 

people at any particular period, we must not 

study History, which is the record of their acts, 

but Literature, the history of their opinions, be ‘a 

Art, which is another form of thought. | 

importance of costume, ‘‘ as that which most! k 

fully reflects the manners of a people, their 

mestic customs, and predominating inclinations =~ 
has been overrated. Costume does this, not ine |” 
pendently, but combined : it is, indeed, 4 8% = 
the social state; yet it is only one among ma) | 
more important. Works of this description # \] 
however, most essential to artists, and those 

seek to trace the philosophical history of nations 

character. ‘* The Saxons,” says Strutt, Ss 

Noah, Abraham, Christ, and King Edwat 

the same habit—that is, the habit worn by 


ll 
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selves at that time ; and in the same MS.., illumi- 
nated in the reign of Henry the Sixth, are exhi- 
bited the figures of Meleager, Hercules, Jason, 
&c., in the full dress of the great lords of the 
prince’s court.” Even since the time of Strutt, 
sketches of interiors have been animated with 
figures whose costume was far more imaginative 
than historical. -We are not, however, surprised 
at this; for of works of this description the ex- 
pense is great, as the demand is limited, the 
sources on which they must rely are frequently 
meagre, and in general accessible but to few ; they 
are to be copied by various hands, in many places 
from the ruined monument, or the rare book. This 
deficiency of information the work above cited 
professes to supply. The plates are illustrative of 
all classes—the knight, soldier, merchant, and 
persons of rank, messenger of justice and trou- 
vere; and representations of modes of investiture, 
drawings of shields, armour, and tombs, are also 
added. The letter-press is sufficiently descriptive, 
and contains matter of considerable interest. The 
editor states it to be his intention to produce a 
work of a truly historic and artistic character, of 
which the figures shall be scrupulously repro- 
duced; and thus form a faithful picture of the 
progress of Art, from its early Christian period to 
the sixteenth century, and this at a price to make 
it easy of general acquisition. 


HanpbBucH DER KuNSsTGESCHICHTE. Von Dr. 
Franz KuGier. Stuttgart, LieFERUNGEN 
1—2, 1841.— The Hand-Book of the History 
of Art. By Dr. Franz Kugler. London, Nutt. 
Parts 1 and 2, 8vo. 


This work (the first attempt, we believe, of this 
description) will supply much useful information 
to the student, and to those who desire to possess 
a general acquaintance with the history of the Fine 
Arts of antiquity. Its object is, step by step, to 
trace the progress of Art, from the first rude ori- 
gin to its pertection—to exhibit its various forms 
and peculiar characteristics. Each chapter has 
an introductory, an historical, and critical division, 
by which the work becomes a manual both of fact 
and useful comment. The first part comprises 
Asiatic, the second Greek and Roman Art, under 
the heads of sculpture, painting, coins, &c. The 
information is well condensed; the best authors 
are cited; no idle controversy is indulged; and 
the style, though not free from occasional obscu- 
rity, is superior in this respect to many recent 
German critical works, the due comprehension of 
which is only to be ascribed to some effort of 
faith, as it never could be acquired by any exertion 
of the understanding. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


We receive, from time to time, complaints from 
country Subscribers, as to irregularities in the 
delivery of the Ant-Union; in one letter before 
us, an answer by a country agent is thus given, 
** Not arrived—and we believe not punctually pub- 
lished on the first of the month.” Now we beg to 
state, that in no single instance have we been an 
hour behind our time; want of punctuality would 
be, on our parts, exceedingly prejudicial to our in- 
terests, and anoffence for which we could offer no 
excuse. On the last day of the month, our jour- 
nal is, and always has been ready ; and there can 
be no good reason why it should not be in the 
hands of Subscribers, either in London or within 
100 miles of London, on the morning of the first 
day of the month. 

It may, invariably, leare our office on the after- 

noon of the last day of the month; and, indeed, 
regularly does so in every case over which we have 
any control. 
_ With a view to prevent disappointment as to 
ils regular transmission, we stamp every copy, in 
order that it may not be delayed for ordinary 
modes of transfer, but yo direct through the post : 
as we have intimated, copies that go from our 
office are invariably posted on the lust day of the 
month. 

Subscribers who have been subjected to disap- 
pointments in the regular receipt of our journal, 
will, therefore, not only acquit us of blame, but 
po hua ascertain with whom the blame actually 

132, Fleet-street, Feb. 26th. 


— 


Persons who may require additional copies of the | 
Art-Union for the present month, will do well to 
order them without delay ; as, after a few days, the 
edition will be exhausted, and it will be very difficult 
to procure a copy. 

We are induced to make this suggestion, because 
when, on a former occasion, we issued a sheet of wood- 
cuts, we had a large number of orders for it, which we 
found it impossible to supply; and we know that, in 
many instances, persons desirous of procuring a copy, 
paid for it five times the sum at which it was originally 
charged. 


It may -be necessary to observe that the extra half- 
sheet—of eight pages—containing a selection of wood- 
cuts is issued with every number of the Ant-UN1on for 
March. Purchasers will, theretore, take especial care 
to obtain it perfect. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Le Peintre Graveur” of Adam Bartsch, is the best 
work we have on the works of the early masters, com- 
prising the Dutch, the German, and the Italian schools. 
Bartsch was keeper of the Imperial Collection at Vi- 
enna. The work is in 2! vols.; and a copy is in the 
print-room of the British Museum. There are only 
twelve or fourteen etchings in it, after extremely rare 
prints. Mr. Josi, the excellent keeper of the prints in 
the Museum, has made great progress towards an 
English edition of this work, with many important 
additions ; a work that, if completed, would reflect 
great credit, not only on him, but the nation. 


We thank a “* Well Wisher and Subscriber;”? and 
have acted upon his hint. 


We are fully aware of the facts to which “ a friend” 
refers; but we should find it rather difficult to review 
a work we have not seen; in common courtesy we are 
bound first to notice works upon which our opinions 
are asked; and in doing so find ample occupation for 
our time and space. 


An extensive series of Drawings, the originals of Mr. 
Nash’s * Mansions of England,’ will be exhibited at 
Messrs. Gravesand Co.’s, 6, Pall-mall, during the pre- 
sent month. Judging from the beauty and interest of 
the published copies, we imagine that few exhibitions, 
even at this season, will be more attractive. 


ForEIGN PuBLICATIONS.—We intend to devote con- 
siderable space to the notice of Foreign Works con- 
nected with the Fine Arts; reviewing them as soon as 
possible after they are issued, and giving, as nearly as 
we can, the marrow of the best, directing the reader to 
the sources where he may obtain copies. 

The Society of British Artists, we believe, will open 
their gallery on the last Monday of March; at least, 
tnis has been the usual plan. Pictures intended for 
the ensuing Exhibition should be sent as soon as pos- 
sible after the commencement of the month. 


The new Water-Colour Gallery will open about the 
same period. The old Society will open about a month 
afterwards. 


The pictures for the Royal Academy must be for- 
warded on the first Monday and ‘Tuesday of April. 


We are again, notwithstanding our additional co- 
lumns, compelled to apologise for postponing the pub- 
lications of several articles in type. ‘These consist 
chiefly of “‘ Correspondence,” and *‘ Notices of New 
Works.’’ Next month, however, we hope to bring up 
all our arrears. 


We really hope we may be held excused for declining 
to insert long treatises on the subject of Vehicles—at 
least for some time to come. 


“ An Artist and Well-wisher’’ will perceive that we 
have, in part, adopted his suggestion. 


We are collecting the information necessary for a 
per on scene-painting; its modern improvements, 
capabilities, &c. 


T° ARTISTS.—The Committee of the ART- | 

UNION OF LONDON are desirous of obtaining 
an appropriate EMBLEMATiCAL DEVICE for the 
Prospectus, Reports, &c., of the Society. The sum of 
TEN GUINEAS is therefore offered for the best Uut- 
line Design, in Ink, for the same; size, three inches in 
diameter. The drawings, each of which must bear 
some distinguishing mark, and be accompanied by a 
sealed letter, similarly marked on the outside, and 
containing within the name and address of the artist, 
are to be forwarded to the Honorary Secretaries, at 
the Office of the Society, 73, Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury, on or before the 14th day of March next. 
No other letter will be opened than that accompanying 
the adopted design. As it is proposed to reduce the 
device for a seal, simplicity is desirable. 


GrorGeE GopwIiy, jun., } Hon. Secs. 





| 


Lewis Pocock, 
Feb. 17, 18432. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON. 
NOTICE TO ARTISTS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


Ist. The amount of a prize is in no case applicable 
to the purchase of more than ONE WORK OF ART; 
and shall not be allowed to include any payment to 
the Artist for more highly finishing or ing such 
work; or, in fact, anything more than the bond fide 
value of such Work of Art, as actually exhibited. 


2nd. No Picture, or other Work of Art, shall be pur- 
chased®y any Prizeholder, the price of which was not 
left with the person appointed to communicate the 
same to public inquirers, at the first opening of the 
several exhibitions (except the British Institution, now 
open); and any reservation which may make the price 
required by the Artist doubtful, shall be considered as 
placing such Work of Art as though no price had been 
affixed to it; and, consequently, render it ineligible to 
be purchased by any Prizeholder. 


3rd. Should any collusion be discovered between an 
Artist and a Prizeholder, to evade the fo laws, 
or any partof them, the amount of the prize shall be 
forfeited, and merge into the general funds of the 
Society, and the Prizeholder shall have his Subscription 
returned to him. 
G. Gopwin, jun., Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Lewis Pocock, iteq., F'3.A. : } Hon Secs. 
By order, T. E. Jones, 
Feb. 1842. Clerk to the Committee. 
RT-UNION OF LONDON. 
PRESIDENT. 
His Royal Highness the Duke oF CAMBRIDGE. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Henry G. Atkinson, Esq., |; Edward Hawkins, Esq., 
F.G.8. S.A 


’ F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Chas. Barry, Esq., A.R.A. | Henry Hayward, Esq. 
John Ivatt Briscoe, _ William Leaf, Esq. 
John Britton, Esq., F.S.A. | Wm. C. Macready, Esq. 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, | T. P. Matthew, Esq. 

Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. Thomas Mist, Esq. 
William Collard, Esq. T. Moore, Esq., F.S.A. 
Robert Dickson, Esq., | George Morant, Esq. 

M.D., F.L.S. George John Morant, Esq. 
Charles Palmer Dimond, | Richard Morris, Esq. 

Esq., Treasurer. John Noble, Esq., F.5.A. 
Thos. L. Donaldson, Esq. | Lewis Pocock, Ksq., F.8.A. 
William Ewart, sq.,M.P. | The Right Hon. the Lord 
J. 8. yr a. oT a aA 2 
Geor Godwin, Esq., . J. Smith, Esq. 

res., F.S.A. Arthur Wm. Tooke, Esq., 
Thos. Griffith, Esq., M.A. M.A. 

Sir Benj. Hall, Bart., M.P. | R. Z. 8. Troughton, Esq. 

T. Charles Harrison, Esq., | Samuel Wilson, Esq., Ald. 
L.S., F.G.8. Edward Wyndham, Esq. 

HONORARY SECRETARIES. 

George Godwin, Esq., F.R.S., F.5.A., 11, Pelham- 
crescent, Brompton, 

Lewis Pocock, Ksq., F.5.A., 29, Montague-street, Rus- 
sell-square. 

The Art-UN1on was established in 1836, to aid in 
extending the love of the Arts of Design through the 
United Kingdom, and to give encouragewent to Artists 
beyond that afforded by the patronage of individuals. 

1. It is composed of Annual Subscribers of One 
Guinea and upwards. 

2. ‘The funds, after paying necessary expenses, are 
devoted to the purchase of Pictures, Drawings, Ena- 
mels, Sculpture, or Medals. 

3. Every Member, for each Guinea subscribed, is 
entitled to one chance of obtaining some work of Art 
at the annual distribution, the selection of which rests 
with himself. 

4. In addition to the equal chance annually afforded 
to each Subscriber of becoming the possessor of a va- 
luable work of Art, by the result of the allotment, a 
certain sum is set apart every year to enable the Com- 
mittee to procure an Engraving; and of this Engraving 
each Member will receive one impression for every 
Guinea subscribed. 

The number of Subscribers last year was 5012, the 
sun of £3650 being expended in the purchase of pic- 
tures, at various prices, from #10 to #300. 

An Engraving of Mr. LaNpsg&er’s picture, ‘THE 
TIRED HUNTSMAN,’ by Mr. H. C. SuHenton, is 
now in course of distribution to the Subscribers of the 











year 1840, at Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi’s, 14, Pall- 


mall East. 

Mr. J, P. Knicurt’s gictere, ‘THE SAINTS’ DAY,’ 
is in the hands of Mr. W. Cu&vAuiger, tu be engraved 
for the Subscribers of 1841. 

The Subscribers of the year, ending on the 31st inst, 
will receive impressions of an Engraving by Mr, 
W. H. Warr, of Hivron’s fine picture,‘ THE RE- 
TURN OF UNA.’ 

THE LISTS FOR THIS YEAR WILL CLOSE ON 
THE 3ist INST; and an immediate payment of 
Subscriptions is earnestly requested, in order to 
enable the Committee to make advantageous arrange- 
ments for the ensuing distribution. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Society’s Office, 
73, Great Russell-street (corner of Bloomsbury-square) 
where the Clerk is in attendance daily, from Nine till 
Six o'clock, to afford any information that may be re- 
quired, and to receive Subscriptions. 


By order, T. E. Jonzs, 
ist March, 1842. Clerk to the Committee. 





























i lours to the notice of Artists and of the Public, 
In introducing thew oat the application of many years’ experience, 


ried cocest of encom to then, have been made by modern Artists, to produce Colours that might bear comparison in 


It is likewise, unfortunately, but too well acknow 
ssfully with the antique originals, yet when placed, 2 
racy of tint and tone! While the ancient productions seemed as fresh and 
ancy and clearness to deride alike, the attacks of time and the feeble Competition of 


upon the subject, seeing that, by 
in ringing back to light a long i 


e , : . ime to 
T ro less anc laborious efforts that, from tin 
he count 


and durability, with those of the ¢ Nd Masters, 
these efforts have been. 
side of their prototypes, how 
if they were the creations 0 
modern Art. 


reat a falling offwas there 
yesterday, and appeared 


, ‘ t 
q s effects of light and atmosphere on the colours of the presen 
on B rhe nae mt = as the Colours of the Old Masters and the Silica Colours, h 


however, is not the fact. 


% iably declined and faded. Were any one sceptical 

Oe ee ene collection in the National hone wonky: ~ 
defying character and gem-like lustre, that modern paintings se 

a coe eateinel iis heving no colourman to prepare his colour: 
iiefly from their use of such impe 


pictures of Francia, recently added to the 


In the early periods of Art, the painter, 


substances were at hand, from earths and stones ; and cl 


durability of his productions. 
The present Silica Colours, now confidently 
persons of 


ancient painters. 


by their undecaying brilli 
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scientific attainment, whose judgment has been unequivocally expresse nt 
ancient colouring; and that they possess all the invaluable qualities of transparency, brilliancy, 


tly known to need no further comment. 
, t first, their works might appear to vie succe 
enemy : What an universal degene 





-MILLER’S SILICA COLOURS. 


it will not, perhaps, be deemed obtrusive, if the Manufacturer presumes to offer a few 
aided by sumbertoes experiments, he has, at length, most successfully accomplished his ober 


day, are very clearly evidenced by the contrast of Ultramarine, which bein 

a been pani theme A supposed to neve derived T casentiee heey ge | trom sgn ta 

j y vivi is the result of its simply retaining its original lustre, whilst that of the o 

The phonemes f es ape pg nyt bs of ancient colour, every doubt might be easil os 
and painted between three and four hundred years ago. 
ldom perhaps possess and never retain. 3 
s for him, was compelled to seek and compose them himself, from whatsoever 
rishable materials, unimpaired by chemical agency, 


j h jeal of public opinion, have already been severely tested by Artists of the first eminence, 
eupastties (0 Ce ee em in their favour; and who do not hesitate to affirm that they reveal t 
and durability, which are so eminently conspicuous in the works Of the 


how fruitless, 


int Of brilliancy 


a twelvemonth a 


removed by a glance at 
e transparency and phed 


may be inferred the great 


he munya 





The SILICIA OLL COLOURS are prepared in col- 
lapsible tubes, and can be forwarded per post to any 
part of the country, on receipt of an order, for any of 
the under-mentioned tints, viz. : 

Pale and Deep Red. 
Pale and Deep Blue. Pale and Deep Yellow. 
Pale and Deep Orange. Pale and Deep Purple. 
Pale and Deep Green. Pale and Deep Brown. 
White and Half Tint. Gray and Black. 


VAN EYCK’S GLASS MEDIUM 





FOR OIL PAINTING. 
This Medium having been tried by Artists of the | 
first eminence, is found to be the grand desideratum 
for removing the existing evils of the Modern School ; | 
namely, the destructive effects of Varnishes, Vils, and | 
M’guelps, as all pictures painted with them, after a 
time, lose their transparency and brilliancy, and be- 
come horny, spotted, and dark-coloured; whereas 
those painted with the Glass Medium have a most 
brilliant effect, and will be found to remain perfectly 
unchanged, as its durability can only be compared t, 
painting in enamel. 


Glass Medium in Bottles. 
No. 1. For first and second painting, and for mixing 
with colours already prepared in Medium. 





No. 2. For general painting, and for rubbing up pow- 
der colours with, 

No.3. For third painting, finishing, and glazing, 
or mixing with lakes and other colours, requiring 
strong driers, giving at the same time additional trans- 
parency. 

Any of the above Media may be thinned, according 
to the taste of the Artist, with Miller’s pure Floren- 
tine Oil. 

Glass Medium in Powder. 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 


If these powders be mixed stiff upon the palettewith | 


& small portion of Miller's pure Poppy Oil, it will 
enable the Artist tolay colour, pile upon pile, and to dip 


so hard that it may be scraped with a knife on the fol- 
lowing day. 

Artists are recommend to replenish their Colour 
Boxes with Colours prepared in Medium, as they will 
be found better in every respect than those prepared 
in the ordinary oils. 

It is also requisite to remark, that while Artists 
continue to use colours as commonly prepared in oils, 
they only reap half the advantage resulting from the 
great improvement in the art—which the Media are 
acknowledged to be by upwards of one thousand Artists 





T. MILLER, being the original preparer of this IN- 
VALUABLE MepivuM, has the honour of supplying 
Sir Martin Arcuer SHEE, President of the 
Royal Academy, 


Sir A. W. Calcott, R.A. 

C. L. Eastlake, Esq., R.A. 
Ww. Etty, Esq., R.A. 

D. Maclise, Esq., R.A, 

W. Mulready, hs R.A. 
T. Phillips, Esq., R.A. 
H.W. Pickersgill,Esq.R.A. 
D. Roberts, Esq., R.A. 

J. M. W. Turner, Esq.R.A. 
C. R. Leslie, Esq., R.A. 
H. P. Briggs, Esq., h.A. 
W. Collins, Esq., R.A. 

W. C. Ross, Esq., R.A. 

E. Landseer, Esq., R.A. 


| C. Jones, Esq., R.A. 


A. Cooper, Esq., R.A. 
8.Drummond,Fsq.,A.R.A. 
J. P. Knight, Esq., AR.A. 
C. Landseer, Esq., A.R.A. 
R. Redgrave, Esq., A.R.A. 
T. Webster, Esq., A.R.A. 
W. Allen, Esq. 

C. Baxter, Esq. 

R. Beechey, Esq. 

W. Boxall, Esq. 

W. Bradley, Esq. 

J. Byrne, Esq. 

G. Cattermole, Esq. 

J. Cole, Esq. 

C. A. Constant, Esq. 

G. Crockford, Esq. 

W. Derby, Esq. 

T. Ellerby, Esq. 

G. Field, Esq. 

W. Fisher, Esq. 

W. Fisk, Esq. 


| W. H. Freeman, Esq. 


J. Gilbert, Esq. 

A. Vickers, Esq. 

A. Tidy, Esq. 

H. Room, Esq. 

F. D. Broadhead, Esq. 
H. Strong, Esq. 

L. Iluskinson, Esq. 

J. Lord, Esq. 

J. W. Child, Esq. 

J. Hall, Esq. 

C. Hancock, Esq. 
R.G. Hammerton, Esq. 
Horace Vernet, Esq. 





W. Havell, Esq. 

T. C. Hofland, Esq. 
James Holmes, Esq. 
F. Y. Hurlstone, Esq. 
J. D. King, Esq. 

8s. —— i 
W. L. Leitch, Esq. 
T. Lewis, Esq. 

J. Lucas, Esq. 

J. Martin, Esq. 

R. M‘Innes, Esq. 

H. Moseley, Esq. 

J. Miiller, Esq. 

Sir W. Newton. 

R. P. Noble, Esq. 

RK. Noble, Esq. 

W. Richardson, Esq. 
J. Stark, Esq. 

Miles Smith, Esq. 

E. B. Spalding, Esq. 
F. Stone, Esq. 

C, Stonehouse, Esq. 
Weld Taylor, Esq. 
Charles Taylor, Esq 
F. Thrupp, Esq. 
R. J. Walker, Esq. 
G. Wallis, _ 

G. R. Ward, Esq. 

T. Mogford, Esq. 

R. Hendrie, Esq. 

J. Wilson, Esq. 

F. 8. Cary, Esq. 

C. F. Williams, Esq. 
F. R. Say, Esq. 

W. R. Collett, Esq., M.P. 
W. Dyce, Esq. 

M. E. Cotman, Esq. 
W. R. B. Shaw, Esq. 
RK. K. Penson, Esq. 
C. L. Reet, Esq. 

H. Gritten, Esq. 

M. Claxton, Esq. 

B. R. Faulkner, Esq. 
W. E. Winter, Esq. 
G. 8. Fitch, Esq. 

H. Milling, Esq. 

J. H. Dixon, Esq. 
Colonel Rawdon, M.P, 
Sir Gordon Bremer. 
A. Delaroche, Esq. 





who have already tried and approved them. 


MILLER’S ARTISTS’ COLOUR MANUFACTORY, 56, LON 


And many other Artists of Eminence. 


T. MILLER gladly embraces this opportunity 


| of publicly expressing his grateful acknowledge- 
his pencil im water or oil at pleasure. It will also dry 


ments to his numerous Patrons and Friends, both 
in this country and on the continent: and particu- 
larly those gentlemen, who, unsolicited, have so 
kindly forwarded to him letters testimonial of 
their entire approbation of the Glass Medium. 
Nor must he omit to mention (which he does from 
a sense of gratitude, rather than from a feeling of 
vanity), the presentation of a Silver Cup, by an 
artist of eminence, for his invention of the Silica 
Colours ;—and Artists and the Public may be 
assured, that, with such a flattering stimulus to 
exertion, as the sufferages of gentlemen of first 
rate talent, he is not likely to relax in those 
efforts, whereby he first obtained their notice and 
approbation. 





The SILICA WATER COLOURS are prepared in 
small squares, which possess many and great a4. 
vantages over the Cake and Moist Water Colours, 
present in use; and can be forwarded per post to any 
part of the country, on receipt of an order for any 
of the under-mentioned tints, viz. : 


Pale and Deep Red. 
Pale and Deep Blue. Pale and Deep Yellow. 
Pale and Deep Orange. _ Pale and Deep Purple, 
Pale and Deep Green. Pale and Deep Brown, 
Pale and Deep Gray. White and Black. 


To Water-Colour and Miniature Painters. 


MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM. 


It is well known that some preparation for giving 
brilliancy and depth to Water-Colour Painting, and fr 
enabling the Artist to repeat his touches without die 
turbing the colours already laid on, has been long | 
sought after; this new vehicle possesses all these ad | 
vantages. When mixed with the colours it has a most |” 
brilliant effect, and will preserve delicate tints unin- 
jured; in durability it will approach nearer to Oi 
Painting than anything hitherto in use. 

Glass Medium in Bottles. 

No. 1. For first colouring or laying on masses o | 
colour. This dries so hard that the second colouring 
or finishing will not disturb it. 

No. 2. For second colouring, glazing, and finishing, | 


T. M. bas great pleasure to inform Artists that ke 
has on sale all the Colours made by G. Field, Esq., 
thor of “ Chromatography,” &c. &c. 

He has also all the remaining stock of Ultram 
rines, manufactured by the celebrated Italian maker, 
the late G. Arzone. 


MILLER’S PREPARED LEAD PENCILS 
FOR DRAWING, &c. 
Of different degrees of hardness, without grit. 


MILLER’S NEW PALETTE 


Is held in the same manner as the one in 
use, but the thumb-hole is dispensed with, oo | 
viating the annoyance resulting from oil and 
running through upon the hand, and will doubtless & | 
tirely supersede the present one. : 


SILICA GROUND CANVASS. This Canvass, 
not being prepared in the usual method with comme — 
oils, causes all colours used on it to dry from the be” 
tom, and not from the surface, as is now the ca 
thereby, in the painter’s phrase, giving a light withi= 


SILICA VARNISH. This varnish, not being made 
of soft gums, like the ordinary varnish, when once it 
cannot be removed from the painting; neither 
acted on by the atmosphere, which frequently occasions 
the effect of a thick bloom, similar to that of @ plus 
thereby entirely destroying the effect ot the loony 
All these evils are completely obviated by the we 
the Silica Varnish. 


DISSOLVING VIEWS. ™ i" 

Colours prepared in small boxes, for painting | 

Dissolving Views as now exhibited at the Ro { 

technic Lastitution, with directions for use. or } 

Colours are also applicable for painting the | 

glasses of Magic Lanterns, and devices or ornament — 
on ground glass, in imitation of the old 


MILLER’S PREPARATION FOR CLEANING 43? | 
RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS, 
In small boxes complete, with directions for 
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MESSRS. COLNAGHI & PUCKLE, 


No. 23, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING-CROSS, 


PRINTSELLERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
TO THE QUEEN DOWAGER, HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT &c., &c., 
Have to announce the Publication of the following Engravings and Works—viz., 
PORTRAITS OF HER MAJESTY AND H.R,H. PRINCE ALBERT, 
Engraved by Freperick Bacon, Esq., from the original Miniatures painted by W. C, Ross, Esq., A.R.A., her Majesty’s Miniature Painter, 
PORTRAIT OF H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF KENT, 


A Companion to the Portraits of her Majesty and the Prince, by the same Artists, 
These beautiful Prints, executed in the line manner, are of the same size as the Miniature, and are as much suited for framing as for the portfolio of the Amateur. They 


are acknowledged to be by far the best 
Prints . . 10s. 6d 


Proofs ... #1 ls. 


Portraits of her Majesty, his Royal Highness the Prince, and her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 
Autograph Proofs . . . 


2s. each. 


A PORTRAIT OF HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
A Half-length Print, Engraved by T. H. RYALL, Esq., Engraver to the Queen, from the Original Picture by H. P. Brices, Esq., R. Ay Painted for the Right Hon. Lord 


Wharnclitfe. Of this admirable Picture, by far the best likeness of his Grace since the celebrated Portrait executed in 1823, by Sir 
Hon. Charles Arbuthnot, one — speak too favourably. 
#1 Is. 


Prints .. « 


Proms. . o G3 


HOMAS LAWRENCE, for the Right 


It represents the Duke in the fulness of years and wisdom. 
Autograph Proofs . . £3. 3s. 


PORTRAIT OF THE RIGHT HON. SIR NICHOLAS CONYNGHAM TINDAL, 


An admirable Half-length “ 
l 


Prints . . - 


by Mr. H. C 
is. 


Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. 


Proms . . . OM 


OUSINS, from an exceedingly fine Picture by THomaAs Puiutps, Esq., R.A. 
Autograph Proofs . 8. 


£3 3 


CONFERENCE ON BOARD H. M. SHIP WELLESLEY, 


Between SIR GORDON BREMER, K.C.B., AND THE CHINESE AUTHORITIES 1n tue HARBOUR or CHUSAN, on tue EVENING or THE 4th 
‘ Lithographed by Lyncu, from the Original Drawing oy Sin Harry DARELL, Bart. A.D.C., JULY, tom, 


This interesting Print contains Portraits of Sir Gordon Bremer, Brigadier Burrell, Captain 
Re 


homas Maitland, R.N., Lord Jocelyn, Sir Harry Darell, Bart., A.D.C., the 


v. Mr. Gutzlaff, the Chinese Admiral, Chang (Governor of Chusan), his Flag Captain, and the Chief Magistrate of Chusan, 


Price 10s. 6d. 





WINSOR AND NEWTON’S 
COMPRESSIBLE METALLIC TUBES 
TO SUPERSEDE BLADDER COLOURS 
FOR OIL PAINTING. 


W and N.’s Compressible Metallic Tubes 
@ are made on an entirely novel plan, of a 
series of layers or rolls of extremely thin metal; they 
are extremely light, yet have great strength and tough- 
ness, 80 that they are not liable to split and leak, as is 
the case with all Tubes made on any other plan. 

By a process peculiarly original, W. and N. line every 
Tube wlth a thin 9 ones hw substance, and thereby 
prevent the very injurious effect occasioned to colours 
which are long kept in direct contact with a metallic 
surface. The most delicate colour is thus effectually 
protected from any chemical action that might other- 
wise cause its deterioration. 

The oil colour is ejected from these Tubes in a man- 
ner similar to that in which colour is expressed from 
the common bladder colour, by squeezing or compress- 
ing between the thumb and finger, so that the colour is 
always kept gathered upin a compact state; the empty 
vart of the Tube remaining closed or compressed be- 

ind it. 

The bottom of the Compressible Tube is cemented in 
a manner entirely new, which gives a security to the 
Tube not before obtained, and renders it impossible 
for the contents to be forced out through accident or 
imperfect closing. 

W. and N. beg to apprise their Patrons that their 
new manufacture of Compressible Metallic Tubes is 
entirely original; and, excepting the tubular form 
(which has been generally adapted in various contri- 
vances for preserving oil colours for the last fifty years), 
their Tubes are not similar in their manufacture to any 
of the numerous other tubes applied to the preservation 
of oil colours now in existence. 

They are light and portable, and may be packed with 
safety among linenor paper. They preserve oil colour 
for any length of time, are peculiarly adapted for ex- 
pensive colours, and offer the most perfect mode of 
sending oil coluurs to warm climates. 


The advantages of these Tubes may be thus enumerated. 


The preservation of the colour free from skins. 

The cleanliness with which the art of painting may 
be pursued, either by artist or amateur. 

The readiness with which the colour may be pressed 
from the tube without the necessity of laying down the 
palette and brushes. 


_ Freedom from smell, and danger of breaking or burst- 
ing. 
Economy in use, and moderate price. 


TO BE HAD, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, AT 


WINSOR AND NEWTON’S 
ARTISTS’ COLOUR MANUFACTORY, 
38, RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON. 


Price 6d. each, to be filled with colour, (Cobalt, Mad- 
der, Lakes, &c., extra as usual). 





O MINIATURE PAINTERS, &c.—W. 
WARBINER, 39, GREAT CASTLE-STREET, 
REGENT-STREET, Manufacturer of OR-MOLU 
FRAMES, MATS, MOROCCO CASES, and GLASSES, 
of all sizes, shapes, and patterns. 

W. Warriner, having been established more than a 
quarter of a century, begs to return his sincere thanks 
to those Artists and others who have undeviatingly 
pe him, begs further to inform them that he 

as a — of new patterns, which, for quality and 
rice, defy all competition. A great variety of Mats, 
~ msg and Glasses always ready, or speedily made to 
order. 

The Trade, Merchants, and Captains of Ships sup- 


| oxydator. 


| 
| 


plied on the most advantageous terms, and with the 


greatest punctuality. 





THE CHEAPEST MANUFACTORY FOR GILT. 


AND FANCY WOOD PICTURE FRAMES. 
GARBANATI, WORKING CARVER 

e@ and GILDER, 19, ST. MARTIN’S-COURT, 
St. Martin’s-lane, respectfully informs Artists, &c., 
that as‘he manufactures entirely on pe ever 
description of ORNAMENTED GILT and FANC 
WOOD PICTURE FRAMES, he is enabled to offer 
them at such low prices that he defies competition. A 
most extensive assortment of every size Picture Frames 
kept ready. Re-gilding in all its branches in a most 
superior manner, cheaper than by any other house in 
the trade. Estimates given free of charge. 


| any part of the Unit 


A large assortment of handsome ornamented swept | 


Gilt Miniature Frames at 6s. each (glass included), not 
to be equalled for price and quality by any other manu- 
facturer in the kingdom. 

A list of the prices of Plate Glass, Gilt and Fancy 
Wood Picture Frames, &c., sent, pre-paid, to any part 
of the kingdom. 

PAINTING IN OIL. 
By her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, and under the 
patronage of the President and Members of the Royal 

Academy. 


ROWN’S COLLAPSIBLE METALLIC 
TUBES, for COLOURS, OILS, VARNISH, MA- 
GYLP, ASPHALTUM, &c.—THOMAS BROWN begs 
to return his sincere thanks to his numerous Cus- 
tomers for the approbation they have so universally 
bestowed on his Tubes. To the Members of the Royal 
Academy in particular he wishes to express his great 
obligations—he, his father, and his predecessor, having 
been the favoured servants of the Koyal Academy from 
its formation, and having the honour to supply all the 
Presidents to the present time. 

These Tubes combine the advantages of cleanliness, 
convenience, economy, and portability in the highest 
degree ; any portion may be pressed out at a time, and 
the remainder will keep good for years, even in warm 
climates. 

Manufactured and Sold, wholesale and retail, by 
Thomas Brown, Colourman to Artists, and Manufac- 
turer of every Material for Painting in Oil and Water, 
163, HIGH HOLBORN, London. 

N.B.—The Trade are respectfully cautioned from 
dealing in any imitation of the above Tubes, as all 
venders are equally liable with the maker to the penal- 
ties of an infringement. 

The Genuine are made of Purified Tin, have the 
words “ BROWN’S PATENT ” on the Cap and Nozzle, 
and are warranted not to injure the most delicate 
colours. 


| respectful 





ATENT OXYDATOR.—DEPOT, 14, Finch- 
Jane, Cornhill.—The OXYDATOR is the only 
effective instrument for the perfect combustion of 
common oil, with all the brilliancy and more than the 
power of the finest sperm, and without alteration of 
the sperm lamp. Price 5s. including a pro; chim- 
ney-glass, preserved from breaking by the metal 
e advertised substitutions are merely 
narrow-necked glasses, difficult to clean, and induce 
an endless expense for breakage.—SMITH and Co., 
Agents for the Patents. Country agents wanted. 
Purified oil, to burn in all lamps with the UOxydator, 
4s. per gallon. 





ELEGANT AND ORNAMENTED PICTURE 
FRAMES OF A SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION, 
WARRANTED TO CLEAN. 

: J. ECKFORD, 45, FLEET-STREET, 

@ corner of Mitre-court, Temple, opposite Fetter- 
lane, begs leave to inform Artists, the Trade 

Public, that they can obtain A LARGE AND CLEAR 

EXPLANATORY SHEET OF DRAWINGS, with 

numerous elegant Patterns, the Size and Pricesattached 

to the various Frames, sent gratis and free of postage to 
ed Kingdom. 

Old Frames re-gilt ; large and small Miniature Frames 
at proportionate prices. Fancy-wood Frames of every 
description. Orders from the country punctually at- 
tended to. ESTABLISHED 1792. 


SPLENDID AND SUPERIOR GILT FRAMES. 
HARLES M‘LEAN, 78, Fleet-street 
oe ape THe Dispatcn Newspaper-oftice), 
y informs the Public, Artists, and the Trade, 
that they can be supplied with PICTURE FRAMES, 


| of the very best manufacture, at prices never hitherto 
| attempted. 


A LARGE SHEET OF DRAWINGS, representing 


| the exact patterns and prices of one hundred different 





sized fraines, Ornamented with designs, made ex- 
pressly for this Manufactory, may be ad ratis, and 
sent free of postage to any part of the kingdom. The 
Trade supplied with Frames in the Compo. Fancy- 
pe Frames and Mouldings. Old Frames repaired 
and re-gilt. 

An extensive Stock kept seasoned for immediate 
delivery.—All goods taken back, not approved of in 
three months. 


NSTANTANEOUS DAGUERREOTYPE, or 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, by Mr. A. 
CLAUDET’S new Patented Improved Process, ROYAL 
ADELAIDE GALLERY, LOWTHER-ARCADE, West 
Strand.—Mr. A. Claudet has completed his new ar- 
rangements, and has fitted 4 a comfortable and ele- 
gant room at the above Gallery for taking Portraits 
and Groups of yigeres by an instantaneous | asym 
producing faithful and pleasing likenesses. ‘This im- 
rovement will be hailed as the greatest desideratum 
in this wonderful art; for hitherto, when the sit- 
ting required any length of time, the features were 
unavoidably constrained or unnatural. Specimens are 
exhibited at the Adelaide Gallery, where portraits are 
taken daily. As sunshine is not necessary, dull wea- 
ther does not prevent the o jon. Price of a single 
portrait fitted in a neat case one guinen, OF groups 
containing two figures one guinea and a , adding 
half a 5 nen ae oveay canes Game | nyt me = 
two children half a guinea. are not expec 
to pay unless with the likeness. 
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THE ROYAL MARRIAGE PICTURE. 

“Their Serene Highnesses the Duke of Saxe | 
Coburg-Gotha and Prince Ernest; and their Roya) | 
Highnesses the Duchess of Cambridge and Princess | 
Augusta of Cambridge, did Mr. Hayter the honour 


to sit to him, to be painted into the grand picture of 
her Majesty’s Marriage.”»—Courrt Ciacunar, 











“ Mr. Hayter had the honour of submitting to her 
Majesty his large oil sketch for the grand historical 
picture of the Marriage, with which her Majesty 
was graciously pleased to express the highest ap- 
proval.”—Court CIrcuLar. 


























“ On Saturday, her Majesty honoured Mr. Hayter 
by sitting to him in the Marriage robes; and his 
Royal Highness the Prince Albert also sat to him for 
his great picture of her Majesty’s Marriage.” — 
Court Cincucar. 

“Her Majesty, the Queen Dowager, and her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, honoured 
Mr. Hayter by sitting to him in the full Marriage 
robes, for his picture of that august ceremony.”— 
Court CircuLar. 


“Their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Susser 
and Cambridge, and Prince George of 
honoured Mr. Hayter with a sitting for the historica] 
picture of her Majesty’s Marriage.” — Coyp, | 
CIRCULAR. 


“On Wednesday last, his Majesty the King of 
Prussia honoured Messrs. H. Graves and Co, with 
his autograph in their subscription book, asasub. | 
scriber for the forthcoming engraving from th | 


“ Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester 
Royal Marriage Picture.”’—Court Circunar. 


did Mr. Hayter the honour to sit for the great 
Marriage picture.’"—Covuar CracuLar. 





0 wa 


“ Mr. Hayter had the honour yesterday to submit to her Majesty the Queen, his Royal Highness Prince Albert, and the King of Prussia, in 
Windsor Castle, his most beautifully finished picture of ‘ The Royal Marriage,’ when her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the King of Prussia, were | 
most graciously pleased to express their entire approbation of this magnificent painting.”—Courr CircuLar. 


Her Masesry’s Parnrsenters ano Pusiisners, Messrs. Henry Graves anv Co., 
have authority to announce that, by 


HER MAJESTY’S SPECIAL PERMISSION, 
they will in April have the honour to exhibit, in their Gallery in Pall-Mall, 
THE MAGNIFICENT PICTURE OF 


HER MAJESTY’S MARRIAGE. 


Painted by GEORGE HAYTER, Esq., M.R.S.L., her Majesty’s Historical and Portrait Painter. 
THE A Se this Grand and Noble Picture must be very imperfect; but the Publishers beg to state, that 
SPLE} SNGRAVING which they are to have the honour of publishing will enable all the admiring Patrons of Art to possess this, 
THE ONLY AUTHENTIC MEMORIAL 
OF ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING EVENTS OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN. 
Subseribers’ names for this National Engraving received by Messrs. H. Graves and Co., her Majesty’s Printsellers and Publishers, where the | 


Subscription Book, containing the numerous Autographs of the Royal and Iilustrious Subscribers, is now open, and the Impressions 
will be strictly delivered in the order of subscription. 








Hewnay Gaaves and Co, will also have the honour, in the course of a few days, of Exhibiting in their Gallery, to the Patrons of Art, 
THE SPLENDID SERIES OF UPWARDS OF FIFTY MOST EXQUISITE DRAWINGS OF THE 


INTERIORS AND EXTERIORS 
THE ANCIENT MANSIONS OF ENGLAND, 


BY THAT EMINENT ARTIST, JOSEPH NASH, ESQ. 


These exquisite Original ee. made in the Mansions, are upwards of double the size of the engraved plates, and will form the most interesting 
Series of Drawings, ever produced, of the Architecture of England in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 





BY COMMAND OF HER MAJESTY. 
Henry Graves and Co. beg to announce that have nearly ready for Publication, 
THE MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVING FROM THE GRAND HISTORICAL PICTURE OF THE 


CORONATION OF HER MAJESTY, QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Painted by Gronee Hayr jesty’s Hi 
AYTER} ¢RBL, Her Majesty’s Historical and Portrait Painter ; and Engraved in the most splendid style of Art, by H. T. RyAbt, BM | 


Not only has her Majesty been i . Her Majesty’s Historical and Portrait Engraver. 

Princes, the Dignitaries of the Pa HAYTER numerous sittings for this National Picture, but the whole of the Royal Family, the Foreign 

in One grand Picture, nearly Ratheatic Portraits of State, have all (by Special Desire) sat to Mr. Hayter for their individual Portraits ; bus combining | 
yr ortraits of the most IMustrious Personages of the Age, assembled round the Throne of our beloved Sovercig® | 


Prit ts me Abbey of Westminster. 
° . its, 8....... Proofs, 28 8s....... Proofs Before Letters £12 13 
Subscribere whose Names already honour the Subseri s 128. 


Price to Subscribers : 
Among the Numerous 










HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN plion List for this grand National Engraving, are the following TUustrious Personages ‘— 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRISGe BERT HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER 
HER MAJESTY THE GUieS ieee HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE GEORGE OF CAMBRIDGE 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF dann HIS KOYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF LEININGEN 
HIS MAJESEYSTHE KING OF PRUs HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE DE NEMOURS 
HIS MAJES E KING OF BELGIUM PRINCE WILLIAM HENRY OF THE NETHERLANDS 
«pHs MAJRSTY: ING OF THE Panen His GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
HIS ROYAL HIGHN GRAND DUKE OF RUSSI . His GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


HER ROYAL HI 


H HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF N 
HER BOTA hn 8 GRACE THE DUKE OF NORFOLK 


HIS GRACK THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE 


een ew mm 


THE DUCHESS OF KENT 
TH PRINCESS AUGUst4 





HER ROYAL IMN . . wri "Ee 4 > a - 
HER ROYAL HIGHNES THK UCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE His GRACE THE DUK: Por ARGYLL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THI Dean ee eHEN LOL E oie Eh hcs Te ee ee cea , 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS UKE GE SUSSEX THE FOREIGN Dao 
NESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE THE FOREIGN AMBASSADORS, ! 
cc. &c. KC, , a 
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=. 


London : 


i 
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